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Seventy years have passed since Russia’s 
democratic Provisional Government, headed 
by Alexander Fedorovich Kerensky, was top- 
pled by Lenin's Bolsheviks. From that day lo 
this, Soviet historians and publicists have de- 
rided the “Kerensky regime" as the pathetic 
hireling of native bourgeois and Allied im- 
perialists. Despite recent calls in Moscow for a 
more truthful approach to the study of the 
revolutionary era, it is unlikely that anyone will 
venture a positive reappraisal of Lenin's prin- 
cipal adversary on the eve of “Great October”. 
Kerensky has also come in for censure from 
monarchists and liberals, and even from some 
socialists, not to mention spokesmen for the 
military or the Entente powers. They have con- 
demned him for vacillation Rnd inconsistency, 
for camouflaging demagogic policies in uto- 
pian rhetoric. The term Kerenshchlna (rough- 
ly, “ihe Kerensky experience”) has even 
entered the political vocabulary to denote a 
feeble government about to be swept away by a 
ruthless dictatorship. 

Clearly, an element of scapegoating is in- 
volved here. How could an individual who was 
a popular idol in the spring of 1917 become a 
bogeyman by October? The problem for the 
historian is to allocate responsibilities between 
Ihe man and the milieu in which he, his col- 
leagues and his opponents were all obliged to 
operate. At one end of the spectrum are the 
out-and-out determinists, at the other those 
who give most weight to personality or chance 
factors, while the late E. H. Carr, in What is 
History?, dismissed the entire debate os so 
much reactionary nostalgia. 

Destiny granted Kerensky himself over fifty 
years of enforced leisure as nn 6migr£ in which 
to re-examine his brief period of eminence. He 
had no doubt whatever that he was guiltless. In 
a succession of books, articles and interviews 
he contended that he had been the victim of a 
conspiracy "with Lenin and Ludendorff as the 
twin faces of Lucifer", and a supporting cast 
lhat stretched from General Kornilov, the 
mutinous Commander-in-Chief, through 
Milyukov, the Kadet leader, to Chernov, who 
headed a left-wing faction in his own Party of 


Socialist-Revolutionaries (PSR). These foes 
had all exploited the gullibility and political 
immaturity of the simple Russian people, with 
whose cause he had identified himself. 

Kerensky was not always frank or consistent 
in telling his story, and even well-disposed 
readers were left feeling that there must he 
more to be said. 

Now Richard Abraham offers an overdue 
scholarly appreciation of his achievements, a 
biography that will take its place among several 
excellent lives of prominent Russians written 
by Westerners in recent years - one thinks of 
Martin Maiia on Herzen, Richard Pipes on 
Struve, or Isaac Deutscher on Trotsky. A work 
that has been twenty years in germination, it is 
the outgrowth of mature reflection and diligent 
research in private papers, government ar- 
chives outside the Soviet Union, and a vast 
range of printed sources; there are references 
to publications in Finnish and Czech as well as 
all major languages. It may not solve nil the 
riddles about Alexander Kerensky, but if is ns 
definitive an assessment as anything we are 
likely lo get. Abraham treats his subject with 
evident sympathy, but not uncritically. He en- 
larges our understanding of the man and his 
predicament, but without thereby invalidating 
conventional judgments. 

Kerensky's approach to public affairs was 
pre-eminently ethical and emotional; it be- 
trayed a concern for values rather than princi- 
ples. This was the source of his spell-binding 
charisma as an orator, first m the Imperial 
Duma and later before the rebellious soldiery. 
Theatricality, a love of the grand gesture, went 
hand in hand with civic courage, infectious 
enthusiasm and dynamic energy. Yet he was no 
fanatic, but rather a pragmatic politician whose 
naively optimistic view of man led him to ex- 
perience setbacks as sheer spiritual torment. 
He made no secret of his ordeal, exclaiming 
before a mass audience in August 1917: 


Let all die chords of my faith in man die away, let 
all the flowers of my dreams for mBn wither and die 
... I shall stump on them myself. I shall case aside 
the keys of my heart, which loves the people, and 
think only of the State. 


The audience responded appropriately, crying 
“Don’t do it!" He once contemplated public 
suicide to shock men and women into assuming 
their responsibilities. 

There could be no doubting his devotion to 
liberty and to Russia - but were these two 
ideals compatible? Liberty for him meant dvil 
rights and constitutional freedoms, menaced 


by extremists on either flank; in later life he ' 
leaned neither toward Hitler nor toward Sta- 
lin, whom lie snw ;is beasts from the same lair. 

By Russia lie meant the empire in its pre-war 
limits, except for Poland; the minority peoples 
were to he self-governing hut linked to (lie 
Great Russian heartland by federal ties. It w;is 
an attitude common among Russian socialists, 
who underestimated the appeal of nationalism. 

Standing as he did in the Populist tradition, 
Kerensky idealized the Narad . the common 
people, and sought to improve their well-being 
by political means. Revolution, not Develop- 
ment, was then seen as the key to progress, a 
lofty credo which led Russian radicals to over- 
look the mundane facts of economic fife. Yet 
Kerensky was less doctrinaire than most of his 
fellow intellectuals and took a cavalier attitude 
townrds party-political tics. He wanted lo unite 
the entire left, with himself as arbiter between 
the warring groups and factions. But to play 
Ihe part of conciliator he would have needed a 
more gentle, patient temperament. Kerensky 
could be charming; but he was also impulsive, 
vain and conscious of his dignity; in power he 
cultivated an imperious manner and expected 
to be obeyed; if crossed, he would quurrcl with 
trusted comrades and they would drift away, 
thinking him conceited and arrogant. Paradox- 
ically, the art of manipulating others, of per- 
suading them to do as one wished without hurt- 
ing their self-esteem, was mastered better by 
the dogmatic, intransigent Lenin thun the 
warm-hearted, accommodating Kerensky. 

The two men came from the same social, 
occupational and regional background. 
Kerensky's father, headmaster to the young 
Vladimir Ulyanov, in 1887 recommended him 
for a gold medal despite the political troubles 
that beset the family. Both sons cut their poli- 
tical teeth in the Petersburg student move- 
ment, but thereafter (heir paths diverged: 
Lenin’s led to the revolutionary underground 
and emigration, Kerensky’s to the bar, where 
he joined “the sub-castc of political defen- 
ders”, advocates who put their clients' interests 
before the State’s. He became a well-known 
public figure, especially for his role in exposing 
the Lena goldfields massacre of 1912. Elected 
to the Duma later that year, he turned his 
parliamentary immunity to good. account, de- 
nouncing the manifold sins of Nicholas II’s 
regime; and in 1914, when the Bolshevik dep- 
uties went on trial for opposing the “imperial- 
ist” war, Kerensky was among those who came 
forward to plead their cause. 

His own views on the war evolved gradually 


‘from internationalism towards what later came 
lo he culled “revolutionary defencism”. Abra- 
ham adduces new evidence, much of it from 
Okhrana files, to show that in 1915 Kerensky 
was active in reconstituting the shattered PSR 
- an achievement he subset] ueiuly preferred to 
forget. One year later, perhaps sobered by 
illness, he concluded that revolution should be 
postponed until after peace had been restored; 
the immediate tusk was for all patriots to unite 
lo save the State from an irresponsible court 
camarilla. He sounded now much like any 
Kadet. 

The Tsar would not hearken to voices of 
reason from nny quarter, and when revolution 
broke out after ail in February 1917, contrary 
to the Duma’s wishes, Kerensky found himself 
in his natural element. No other established 
politician responded to the crisis so energeti- 
cally as he did, saving arrested Tsarist ministers 
from being lynched by the crowd and organiz- 
ing popular support for the new Provisional 
Government, in which he became Minister of 
Justice. Quite understandably, he was impa- 
tient with the Socialist doctrinaires in the Pet- 
rograd Soviet, who offered this allegedly 
“bourgeois” government no more than tepid 
conditional backing. He realized that all demo- 
crats had to stand together if the twin threats of 
anarchy and counter-revolution were to be 
warded off. As the only member of both the 
government and the Soviet , he enme to be seen 
as embodying the national will. It was his finest 
hour. Yet already there were signs of the disas- 
ter to come. 

Cabinet solidarity was not a strong point of 
any of the four shaky coalitions thnt aspired to 
rule Russia between March and October. 
Maurice Pallologue, the French ambassador, 
reported that Kerensky was “certainly the real 
bead of the Provisional Government”; and in 
any case he acted ns such. He won over its 
nominal chief, Prince Lvov, and others in an 
intrigue against the dry, professorial Foreign 
Minister Milyukov. whose unimaginatively 
pro- Allied policy was anathema to the Soviet. 
Within weeks, with help from the street, he 
had brought him down. A new coalition look 
over in which the socialists were strongly repre- 
sented; alas, instead of this consolidating the 
political centre it weakened it fatally. 

Kerensky now swapped his Justice portfolio 
for that of War - a strange choice . for he had no 
military experience and could act only as a kind 
of ministerial cheer-leader, inspiring the sullen 
troops with the will to fight for freedom. Abra- 
ham comments that this “extraordinary trans- 
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Now in paperback 

Order and Disorder in Early Modern 
England 


legal records and of local govemmenls. 

246 pp. 0 522 33313 X £25.00 net 
Cambridge Studies hi Early Modem British History 


Edited by ANTHONY FLETCHER 
andJOHNSTEVENSON 


/Historians of the Rising of 1381 must now rend the veil of 
the Poll Taxes, that neat and easy, bul insufficient, 


in France end Florence; but predominantly In England, in 
Ihe second half of the fourteenth century. ■ . 

. Economic History Review 
V „ . . ,222 pp. 0 52135930 9 Paperback £8.95 net 

and Present Publications ■ _■ . 


f - . 

These essays attempt both to lake slock of new directions 
in the field of early modem English social history and to 
suggest fresh perspectives on central aspects of the period. 
'Any volume which contains work by Clifford Davies, 

John Morrill, John Walter, Clive Holmes, David 
Underdown, Margaret Spufford and the editors, all 
writing at peak performance. .. has got to be a landmark. 

.. History Today 

, 261 pp. 0 521 34932 X Paperback £7.95 net 


Politics, Society and Civil War in 
Warwickshire, 1620-1660 

ANN HUGHES 


This book discusses the origins, impact and aftermath of 
the Civil War in Warwickslu re, examining administration, 
religion and politics in their social context. The book is 
developed as a contribution to a general understanding of 
the Civil War, rather than as n study of one particular 
county. 416 pp. 0 521 33252 4 £30.00net 
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Cambridge Studies in Early Modern B ritlsh Histo ry 
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Judges, Legislators and professors 

Chapters iri European Legal History • . * 
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Renaissance and Revolt 


Essays in the Intellectual and Social History of Early 
Modem France 


pl this important heW study, one of the world's foremost 
historians shows how apd why continental and . . 

common law have come to diverge so sharply. Professor- 
vart Coehegem provides a hlstcincal 1 nt reduction to l 

continental Jaw readUy accessible to leaders familiar wilh 
the principles of commdn law, and vice versa. ' ^ ' ■' 
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j.H.M. SALMON 


The essays in this volume place the history of ideas and of 
literature in early modem France within their social 
contexl. Professor Salmon's expertise in both Intellectual 
and social history is combined here to show a lucid well 
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The British State and the Chartist Movement 
JOHN S AVILLE 

A detailed study of the workings of the various parts of the 
British Stale in their confrontation with the radical 
movements of Chartism and Irish nationalism. They ear 
1848 was notable, first, for the immense Influence of the 
French Revolution of February upon the whole of Britain 
ahd, second ; for the decisive defeats suffered by the radical 
movements. ... 320 pp. 0521 33341 5 £27.50 net 
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figuration” had a “great deal of sense to it" at 
the lime, since his ideas on revolutionary self- 
discipline impressed some senior officers and 
he exuded more confidence (Iihii his predeces- 
sor, the ailing Guchkov. He dial as it inay, the 
Declaration of Soldiers' Rights which Keren- 
sky helped to devise alarmed the traditional- 
ists, and under their pressure he later dis- 
avowed it. In any case the soldiers’ morale 
could no longer be restored cither by granting 
paper rights or hy launching a military offen- 
sive, n step which the War minister rashly en- 
dorsed. Motivated us it was primarily by 
domestic political considerations, the cam- 
paign was a resounding failure. 'Hie troops fled 
or mutinied, while in Pctrograd anti-war max- 
imalist elements staged an armed demonstra- 
tion on behalf of “Soviet power". Shortly 
thereafter the government collapsed. 

On July 3. Kerensky, who in April had said 
that “to apply armed force [against demonstra- 
tors] would be to adopt the old road of compul- 
sion. which I consider impossible", wired 
Lvov: “Demand cessation all further demon- 
strations anti mutinies hy armed force .... 
Government must immediately publish official 
conimiini(|ii£ tin complete liquidation of 
mutiny [stating] guilty will suffer ruthless 
punishment." 

However, the strung language was not 
matched by deeds. Now Prime Minister, a 
thirty-six-yenr-okl socialist in noniimil charge 
of mi empire. Alexander Fedorovich seems to 
have lost his head. 

The failure of the offensive had crippled him, 
where he had once spnken freely on all aspects of 
policy, he now seemed incapable of thinking hard 
about mullets outside his own immediate sphere of 
competence. 

Yet he meddled in everything instead of co- 
ordinating his associates' measures nnd rushed 
hither and thither tackling problems as they 
arose; major reforms were delayed, ostensibly 
because they needed the Constituent Assem- 
bly's assent, but actually because the ministers 
could not agree. As the administration crum- 
bled. the social crisis deepened. The towns 
lacked bread and in some regions peasants set 
fire to landlords' estates. 

Kerensky sought to discredit the Bolsheviks 
by disclosing their secret links with the Ger- 
mans. But the effect of this was transitory. 
Several colleagues urged the use of force; the 
party's sixth congress was taking place under 
the nose of a government that had outlawed 
assemblies dangerous to the State. Kerensky 
apologized, hut finally decided not to invoke 
these powers. ‘ . 

Yrt simultaneously his "inncr.cabi net "made 
massive concessions to the right. Conservative 
officers demanded, and obtained, the reihtro- 
duction of the death penalty ai the frortt. The 
: notion affronted the deepest sensibilities of 
progressive-minded Russians. It seemed to 
mock the century-long struggle to humanize 
the military- judicial system. Kerensky evident- 


ly expected that such sentences would be rare 
and that tic would quietly commute them. 
Things did not work out that way - although 
historians have yet to elucidate the details. The 
issue becuinc a major hone of contention be- 
tween Kerensky and the fire-eating Kornilov, 
whom lie rashly appointed Commander-in- 
chief only tu have second thoughts about his 
loyalty to the government, just as Kornilov 
doubted Kerensky’s loyalty to Russia. Plans 
were afoot for a military coup. But was this to 
be directed only against the Bolsheviks or 
ngainst the entire left, the government in- 
cluded? And how privy was Kerensky himself 
to the scheme? 

Ahrnhnm dues Ills best to clnrify these mur- 
ky issues, but the truth is still elusive, for much 
of the evidence is anecdotal. In agreeing to 
place the Pctrograd military district under the 
C-in-l"s control, and to station Forces near the 
city (if not actually in it!). “Kerensky was tak- 
ing an awful gamble with the future of Russian 
democracy”. He compounded his error when, 
in a teletype conversation with Kornilov, he 
jumped to rash conclusions about the latter's 
intentions. It was on the basis of this mislead- 
ing exchange dim be sacked the general and 
assumed dictatorial powers himself. “It is 
amazing and surely rather disgraceful that mat- 
ters of supreme import mice for mi 1 1 ions of Rus- 
sians should have been decided in a conversa- 
tion consisting entirely uf inference mid allu- 
sion” - und equally amazing that Kerensky 
should have sought support from the Soviet 
and rejected last-minute efforts to patch up the 
quarrel. Had both men promptly resigned, as 
Tereshchenko suggested, (he situation might 
still have been saved. Instead Kornilov was 
upcnly accused uf treachery; his forces 

» yam ^3' ’’ Li . ■■ 


marched on Petrograd, only to be disarmed by 
revolutionary railwaymen. The sociologist 
P. A. Sorokin, who was then on the Prime Min- 
ister’s staff, found him “alone in a comer . . . 
bowed with chagrin and disappointment . . . 
Yesterday a ruler, today a forsaken idol, he sat 
face to face with ruin and despair." Kerensky • 
now added to his functions that of Comman- 
der-in-Chief, but this only made him seem ridi- 
culous, and his “Directorate" was a chimera. 
Chernov launched a biting press attack on his 
erstwhile colleague and the PSR disowned 
him. He could still win oratorical successes but 
they were pyrThic victories. 

Meanwhile the Bolsheviks gained control of 
the Petrograd Soviet and almost openly pre- 
pared to launch their insurrection. To the last 
Kerensky remained confident that his govern- 
ment was strong enough to suppress it. “1 only 
wish they would come out, and then I shall put 
them down”, he told Sir George Buchanan, the 
British ambassador. But this was to discount 
the utter demoralization to which the army was 
now reduced. On October 25, as the city fell 
into the insurgents' hands, Kerensky left the 
Winter Palace to seek reinforcements from the 
front, where he encountered a chilly response. 
Only a few hundred soldiers could be mustered 
to recover the capital, nnd the mini-offensive 
quickly petered out, Kerensky escaping cap- 
ture by a hair’s breadth. This outcome antici- 
pated in microcosm that of the civil war which 
would rage for the next three years and 
embrace millions. 

So how much responsibility for the dlbdcle 
of democratic Russia should be attributed to 
the unfortunate Alexander Fedorovich? He 
might be likened to the captain who takes over 
a derelict vessel heading for the rocks, tacks 
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Alexander Kerensky with hlssonsOlcg Kainiti* 

Kazan Province, 1913. The photograph is reproduced from the book reviewed above. 


a pioneer 


desperately to port and starboard, but is finally' 
driven aground by currents fur more powerful 
than his ship; the. crew grumble but exhibit no 
greater aptitude for seamanship. As Abraham 
remarks in a footnote, Russian intellectuals as 
a group “suffered from a political culture in- 
hibiting them from taking any political deci- 
sions conflicting with their personal ethics, 
while permitting them to blame the current 
autocrat when things went wrong”. Kerensky 
was an anomaly, for he simultaneously exem- 
plified their mores and offended against them, 
just as he did those of "patriarchs" like 
Milyukov’s Kodets or the generals. 

As for the uncontrollable currents of popu- 
lar rage, it took years even for the Bolsheviks 
to master them, by employing methods that 
were not open to any self-respecting democrat. 
It was a cruel paradox for Kerensky that the 
national consciousness he sought to stimulate 
among the Russian masses did not develop 
until after his regime had been superseded by 
one committed to supranational objectives; 
men would resist the Germans more energeti- 
cally in 1918 (to look no further ahead) because 
they posed a more obvious danger to their 
revolutionary gains, which they were consoli- 
dating with the sanction of the Bolsheviks. The 
democrats could not have outbid the maximal- 
ists in the competition for popular favour, for 
instance by legalizing laud seizures by the 
peasants, without sacrificing their identity, 
although they can be censured for neglecting to 
take other timely measures to restrain the 
growing violence. 

Only the conclusion of a separate peace 
could have radically improved the situation. 
But this too was ruled out by the belligerency 
of both coalitions. Kerensky did stretch out a 
timid feeler to Czernln, but it got nowhere, 
since Vienna could no longer act independent- 
ly of Berlin, As for the Entente powers, they 
were remarkably insensitive to Russia's plight 
in 1917. British and French representatives in- 
trigued with right-wing generals and bullied 
the wretched Provisional Government into 
continuing the hopeless struggle on the eastern 
front. In June Buchanan did try to get London 
to accept Tereshchenko’s proposal for an inter- 
Allied conference to define war aims (in the 
sense of a negotiated peace "without annexa- 
tions or indemnities”, as the phrase went), but 
his plea was disregarded. In October Kerensky 
sent Somerset Maugham - no less - on a secret 
mission to tell Lloyd George that unless this 
were done "I don’t see how we can go on". But 
by the time Maugham arrived Lenin was in 
power. Even if the appeal had arrived in lime it 
would have fallen on deaf ears. 

Kerensky, in short, faced an impossible 
situation, internationally as well as domestical- 
ly. The deter minists are right: in the last resort 
what mattered most were the hard rocks of 
objective reality, not the navigational errors of 

the ship’s captain. And yet . . . 


Charles Townshend 

■ DIANA NORMAN 

Terrible Beauty: A life of Constance 
. Markievicz 186S-I927 ' 

320pp. Ho ckkr und Stoughton. £14.95. , . 

U.Vlfl 395257 

Has* the Copntess Markievicz been ignored by 
history? Worse, perhaps, has she been belit- 
tled by male stereotyping? A pioneer organizer 
. of the Frish nationalist youth movement , and of 
the Irish labour movement, a charismatic lead- 
er of the Irish Citizen Army, sentenced to 
depth for her part in the £916 Rising* she bp-, 
came the first woman to be elected to the Brit- 
ish parliament (on the abstenllonisl ticket,' so 
. she never look her seat), and the first woman ip 
any country to he appointed a Minister of 
Labour (in the Ddil. Elrenrin cabinet of .1919); 
she is unquestionably a figure to be reckoned 
with. Diana Norman thinks that the reckoning' 
has gone unfairly against iter. Mrs Norman is . 
particularly angered by Sean O'Casey's charge 
that Markievicz “never reached the rank of 
failure, for she hadn’t the constitution to keep , 
iAft£efidugh at fart^thihg in which: inThe tnd,“ 
she could see a success or a failure facing her". 


Norman is 'irked,; too, by what she sees as the 

- tendency of (male) Irish historians to write 
Constance out of history - (hough her only 
named targets ore Robert Kee and F. S. L. 
Lyons, and her bibliography suggests that the 

- greater part of modem Irish historiography 
remains a closed book to her. , 

This is quite a severe handicap in her well- 
. intentioned effort to provide a "life and times”' 
that will not only bring her subject alive, but , 
also show her to have had a significant effect bn" 
her times. . Norman simply docs not know 
enough to do her subject justice J She provides : 
' an easy-going account of the Irish fcvolptfpn, 1 > 
little wide-eyed* after the fnshibn of Rngtish 
people who have just discovered the iniquities 
of English rule in Ireland. Into this the Coun- 
tess fits at best tangent iully. The treatment of 
tins most crucial phase of her career, as DtMl 
■ Minister fur Lubour, contains not merely no 
new evidence, but virtually no evidence nt ail 
of her activities us minister.; (Admittedly, she 
was in prison for many montlis, and it is hard to 
do much with th«e periods except to quote -as 
others huve done before - front her prison 
letters.) The Verdict we *fe given is based only’ 
on Uje fact that Michael Colfim did rijn openly 
'’^cVfifDlzfeher ddpaHment—fiti^^aomefiiing,, 
no dbpbt, but ls;i( enough?] . . " 
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As a substitute for hard evidence, we find tragedy to have such a nonentity in so promin - 
the technology of the historical novelist: on the ent-a position at so critical a time. 

Boundary Commission ddbfide we hear, for Ignorance thus combines with the subject]* 
“ i com P* e ^ e P ara g r aph) “Had she own limitations to restrict the impact of ibis 
felt lik^ U, Con would have been justified in attempted rehabilitation. (Oddly,. Norman 
i saying I told, you so, but,, like the rest of . does not know of Edward Norman's natorioo 5 
Ireland, she was too distressed to want to.” : characterization of Markievicz on Stephens 
. W- ? acm ,P< .*° S* ve . « coherent account of Green in 1916; nor does she know that General 

Markievicz s. IdeasTs Inevitably handicapped Makwefi fought against Asquith to have Mar- 
.u ,L PaUC f ty of theoretical writing, kleyicz executed, as “bloodguilty and danger- 
rr l s , mo - 6 lo 11 than Norman shows. ou$’\ This she would no doubt like; presun*- 

:r ?s c nerjdeasjlbis was wliat made her so ably she would be less happy to read the only 

" ^fl Ve J°^^ l , 0 T a0 l fiin ’ Vyho wr0tethe surviving account of the court martial by one of 

r , n ^ C f rIy l93fe Nqr- its members, which presents a picture radically 
• W affectlon PatronJzln^ : different from Markievicz’s own.) And 

WS* be asked whether rehabilitation is really aw** 

0 Is qCceS> : sar y- Uflv! "8 “We the biography by 0 R»o* 

fait hSiS l fU* ‘^^^Is^cessarynot Win - though few of us could expect mo*' 

Just lo pel eVd.- but to nrnvft . « . j r t.,HieS Ol 
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Serious complaints 


Jonathan Mirsky 
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COLINTHUBRON 

Behind the Wall: A journey through China 
307pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 

1)43477988 1 

SARAH LLOYD , 

Chinese Characters: A journey through China 

272pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002177935 


Many China specialists who disdain "I saw 
China” books will wish they had written Colin 
Thubron’s Behind the Yfall, which contains re- 
markable Insights into Ihe country. Sarah 
Lloyd’s Chinese Characters, by contrast, is an 
idiosyncratic, prickly narrative, too singular to 
arouse envy. 

Thubron and Lloyd are both professional 
travellers: they learn the language of a country 
before going there; they expect foreigners to 
be different; they expect to be uncomfortable. 
Tluibron says: “As for myself, as soon as a 
place adapts to me, I lose interest in it; it has 
obliterated itself.” Lloyd is severely contemp- 
tuous of tourists who “bemoan", “whingc", 
and grumble "that China isn’t like home". 
Neither of them is, though, completely 
armour-plated. 

Thubron is overwhelmed by Chinese cruelty 
and although Lloyd claims to be sympathetic to 
Marxist principles, she Is certain that she would 
dislike living in China on Chinese terms, espe- 
cially under Marxism, “the steamroller flatten- 
ing everything to the lowest common denomi- 
nator of intelligence, initiative, and aesthetic 
laste”. 

Thubron, as readers of his earlier books, 
especially the excellent Among the Russians 
[TLS. June 22, 1984), already know, is a won- 
derfully perceptive writer. From the ordeal of a 
journey by local bus in freezing weather 
through China’s far west - n region of Gulags 
vaster than Siberia - to reach the country's 
largest lake, Kokor Nor, he gives us a mere six 
paragraphs, each a masterpiece of description: 
'The lake was carved in the nakedness like an 
abstract idea. It might have belonged in the 
third day of Creation, at that instant before 
plants or beasts had been willed into life, or 
man complicated things, or any serpent broke 
the surface.” 

In Suzhou, in one of the ancient gardens of 
exquisite mandarin delicacy now ruined and 
polluted, Thubron hears a woman describing 


the scene to her blind companion. She tells him 
of writhing dragons, roaring linns with terrify- 
ing eyes, stone mountains. “A few minutes 
later they had gone, and I was left gazing at a 
tourist-littered hillock, wishing for the man's 
dark or the woman's sight.” He enn also write 
extremely humorously, as when he describes a 
visit to one of Peking's public bath-houses, in 
1985, during the longer of his two trips to Chi- 
na. Within it there were three increasingly hot 
tanks, the final one “incandescent" with heat. 
Old men surrounded him. “They were grin- 
ning. One of them suddenly spoke: ‘Welcome. 

We are pleased that you are in our bath.’ 'I'm 
verygladtobeinyourbnth.' . . .In a moment, 

I felt, a formal committee would be voted in, 

drinksproduced.toastsproclaimed . . .”. 

But Behind ihe Wall will certainly not please 
Chinese officialdom , nor will it serve ns a guide 
book for tourists with even the most modest 
expectations. Thubron slipped into the life of 
the native traveller; filthy hostels, spit-spat- 
tered floors, and fond so bad that he bcctimc 
too weak to feel upset by blank Chinese accept- 
ance of dead bodies and regular executions. 
Earlier, preparing for his journey, Thubron 
uneasily remembered prep-school friends 
chattering about Chinese cruelty. “Have you 
heard the latest Chinese torture?" they asked 
each other. And, once in China, not only did 
he encounter very little gentleness but he 
found few who were nblc to explain what feel- 
ings Mao nnd the Parly had evoked in them and 
in the populace in general during the ten years 
of the Cultural Revolution. He refuses to 
accept this and looks behind the usual Chinese 
explanation of the period - “madness". 

Once authority had sanctioned violence , no monitor 
inside ... had called a halt. Such a pattern. I real- 
ized . ran back In Chinn’s history: u recurring cycle of 
consirnini broken by ungnvcrnnblc savagery. A stu- 
dent admitted that he had tormented his teachers 
hccnusc it was ordered. “We didn’t know - wc didn l 
ask - why this or that man was bad. People hit him, so 
you hit him. It was simple. It wasn’t even personal." 

“Was that Chinn”, Thubron wonders, “or just 
him .... In any ease where was that feeling of 
pity which Mencius said was common to all 
men?" 

Chinese Characters will also alarm anyone 
irrevocably committed to a solo, trip in China. 
Lloyd’s attempts to get help for a dangerously 
ill travelling companion were met with tradi- 
tional Chinese indifference to suffering stran- 
gers as well as with demands for the highest 
possible fees from an appalling hospital. The 
only remotely kind doctor, in answer to pro- 





,1 mUMmwAww a spirit way near Xian. The photograph is taka, from Rohm Htmbury- Tenon's A 
Ride Alnng the Great Wall (216pp. Century. £12.95. 07126 172721 


testations that such treatment was not the way 
to make a good impression on foreigners, told 
Lloyd's friend that “they only let you in . . . 
because they want your money". 

Like Lloyd’s earlier An Indian Attachment, 
an account of two rugged years spent in u vil- 
lage in the Punjab. Chinese Characters is vivid, 
unsentimental nnd opinionated. She hales 
rice. She thinks Chinese men d«» not have 
“proper men's shoulders". Above nil she hates 
other travellers' complaints even though she is 
u pretty good com plainer herself. She is n keen 
observer of the rural scene, although unlike 
Thubron she doesn’t appear to have slept 
rough in the countryside. She notices how far- 
mers press persimmons, tliut there is river 
weed in her boiled water, and that men shave 
their heads to rid themselves of lice and to 
economize on haircuts. The peasants would 
prefer lo live in cities, where they are out of the 
rain and can count on regular wages, and sifter 
some time in the fcountrysjde, she understands 
why the Chinese authorities steer tourists away 
from it: • 

Behind the picturesque faqade of gnarled old 
peasants and dilapidated houses were lives of pover- 
ty, disease, and want. . . . Were they given the 
chance to express their views on the party and us 
policies the peasants would be the most condemna- 
tory of all. ■ . 


Like Thubron, Lloyd avoids the many 
cliclids easily available to travel writers in Chi- 
na. There is little in her hook on the bitter 
pre- Communist past; the famines, child-selling 
and prostitution. (The Chinese have in fact 
only recently admitted that their worst ever 
famine occurred he tween 1959 and 1961. well 
after “Liberal ion”.) Much more tellingly, she 
illustrates the recent past in describing the life 
of the mother of her friend Xiuying, juxtapos- 
ing it with Xiuying's own story. The old lady, a 
model of shabby, crop-haired proletarian re- 
spectability. hud been married off at fifteen lo 
u stranger, her hair coiled und lacquered, face 
whitened and rouged, dressed in satin, pre- 
pared for a life of opium nnd mnhjong, “shar- 
ing her husband with whores and concubines 
. . . Men were yang: positive, fiery . . .women 
were yin: dark, soft, wet. cold, still, negative,, 
ami deadly.” Her daughter, raised under Mao- 
ism, is u university librarian and translator. She 
lives in a shared room in one corner of a doss- 
house. Lonely, beautiful but convinced she is 
ugly because of n birthmark - the party has 
decreed she is loo “unattractive” to teach -she 
hovers on the verge of affairs with married 
men. Without ideology, numb to politics, dis- 
dainful of labour and of the peasants, “Xiuying 
was a member of the New Chinese, a foretaste 
of the China to come.” 
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Islamic Period 

JAMIL M. ABUN-NASR 

Building bn ihe two editionsof his HisJory of the Maghrib, 
Professor Abun-Nasr has written a completely new 
history of North Africa within the Islamic period, 
beginning with Ihe Arab conquesland bringing the story 

up to Ihe j 521 33 184 6 H ard cove rs £40.00 net 

0521337674 Paperback £15.00 net 

The Ottoman Empire and European 
Capitalism 1820-1913 

Trade, Investment and Production 
SEVKET PAMUK 

Professor Pamiik examines the consequences of the 

nineteenth-century economic penetration of Europe into 

the Ottoman Empire, and concludes that the Empire had 
sufficient autonomy to react against • . 

world system. 304 pp. 0 521 33194 3 £25.00 net 
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The making of Miss Manila 


Victoria Giendinning 

CARMEN NAVARRO PEDROSA 
imclda Marcos 

230pp. Wcitlcnfddaml Nicolvm. £10.05. 
IJ2VTTCH75 

Tlic social <>( ratification of the rich in the Phi- 
lippines makes the British class system look 
amateur. Carmen Navarro Pedrosa's analysis 
of “the rise and fall of one of the world's most 
powerful women 11 centres on the fact that 
Imeldii Marcos was “socially insignificant” be- 
fore she heciime First Lady, and never fully 
accepted hy Manila's "4f JO prominent fami- 
lies' 1 . In contrast, Corazdn Aquino’s “quid 
charm, her intelligence and her simplicity”, her 
“earnestness and sympathy for the poor", are 
attributed here to her background of old 
money; Cory's jewels, seldom displayed, are 
“truly heirlooms' 1 , not acquired like Imekla's 
on gargantuan shopping-binges in the capitals 
of the West. Cory’s assassinated husband 
Lletiigno Aquino was a “a symbol of good- 
ness 1 '. Yel recent reports from the Philippines 
suggest that all is nut sweetness and light under 
Mrs Aquino. Political life ill the Philippines is 
too deeply rooted in suppression, coiispiiacy, 
corruption and the American eomieeiioi] fur 
this to come as a surprise. 

Imclda Marcos's husband was an ambitious 
small-town despot who lostered the image of 
his irresistible wife as an aristocratic and cul- 
tured woman. This is the image that Navarro 
Pedrosa is anxious to destroy. She has done it 
mice before, in a hook .suppressed by Marcos 
when he imposed martial law in 1972. Her new 
iKiok updates (lie story to the fall of the Marcos 
regime in 1986. 

Imelda Roiniiiildcz did conic from a relat- 
ively prominent family: her unde Nnrhcrlo 
RnmuaUtcz was a distinguished national 
leader. But her father whs an ineffectual man. 
employed in the family law firm in Manila. His 
wife died leaving him with five children; his 
second marriage was a practical arrangement 
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ByMarlia Mundell Mango 
Edited by Gary Vikan 
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with mi ignorant convent girl from n humble 
background. This was Imekla's mother. 

A scandal rocked the family firm, anti 
Imekla's father lost his easy income. Her 
mother, Kcmcdios, did not get on with Iter 
step- children, and the children of the second 
marriage suffered. There whs n grim period 
when Ren ted i os, with her own children, lived 
in the garage (already occupied hy ii vast clap- 
ped -out inotur-cnr) while father and the chil- 
dren of the first marriage lived in the main 
house; Rcmedios's youngest child was con- 
ceived in the garage. Imclda claimed to re- 
member nothing about her life nt this lime, but 
Navarro Pedrosa traces her manic drive for 
wealth and power back to “the ninc-ycar-okl 
child in the garage who wished to he part of the 
family in the Big House". 

The big house hud to go ton, and the whole 
family moved to n corrugated iron pre-fnh in 
Leyte. To give Imelda her due, in the furore 
following these revelations in Navarro 
Pedrosa's curlier book, she protested: “What's 
wrong with being poor'.'" I me Ido grew up after 
the war into an attractive teenager, entertain- 
ing bored Cils with her singing. In 1952, aged 
twenty- three, she returned to the capital and 
entered the Miss Manila beauty competition. 
Since this was the Philippines, it was not a 
simple contest: votes had to he solicited, and 
bought with money. Imelda could not raise 
enough cash, so lost. But she intervened perso- 
nally with tlie mayor, persuading him to over- 
turn the decision. She became Miss Manila 
after all. This was “her first model for political 
manoeuvring''. 

Ferdinand Marcos, “a short nouveau-riche 
congressman” with a trial for murder In live 
down, married her a couple of years later, and 
so began the partnership that would “pillage 
the Philippines for twenty years". After he 
hcciUTic president in 1965 the international 
press saw Imelda as “a cross between Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Jacqueline Kennedy", and fol- 
lowed her triumphal progress to dazzle and 
cajole heads of slate. She was intoxicated by 
her own performance, discovering the ease 
with which she could get to “the wonderful 
world of international hank loans". World 
Bank assistance to the Philippines in 1983 was 
13.6 billion dollars, precious little of which did 
anything for the teeming poor for whom it was 
intended. The Marcos family amassed wealth 

through bribe-taking and kickbacks from crony 
monopolies; through the diversion of government 
loans and contracts; through the profits from over- 
priced goods and construction; through unaudited 
government revenue, usually raised From taxes. 

Just how many billion dollars they spent and 
stashed away over the years is uncertain; in any 
case Navarro Pedrosa’s figures are nowhere 



A detail of n painting of the "Filipino Royal Family ", commissioned by Imelda Marcos, reproduced from 
Carmen Navarro Pedrosa’s biography of Mrs Marcos, reviewed here. 


backed up by documentation. This is a journa- 
listic book, aimed at a popular audiehce; trig- 
ger-words such as “Dorn Pgrignon" and "nem- 
esis" occur so often that they deserve a place in 
the index. 

America's role in Imekla's rise and Tall is, 
however, worth brooding on. The annexation 
of the Philippines in 1899 marks the beginning 
of American imperialism. Even after inde- 
pendence was granted in 1946, "American influ- 
ence, linked to American aid, continued. The 
two largest military bases outside the United 
Slates are in the Philippines, and on the Mar- 
coses' visit to Washington with a retinue of 700 
after the inauguration of their "personal 
friend" Ronald Reagan (to whose campaign 
fund they apparently contributed millions of 
dollars) the bases were renegotiated at an in- 
creased rental. American congressmen aware 
of Marcos’s appalling human rights record pro- - 
tested against the visit, but Reagan is quoted as . 
replying that Marcos was “arespected voice for 
reason and moderation in international 


Two kinds of hero 


forums". Like other Filipino politicians, Mar- 
cos was a passignate nationalist on the home 
hustings, gaining political brownie-points for 
his declarations of independence. But there is 
evidence that he sought and. obtained Amer- 
ican approval for his imposition of martiai law. 

After the overwhelming popular support 
given to Mrs Aquino, the American adminis- 
tration realized it hud backed a pair of losers 
and advised them to “cut quickly" - no support 
would be forthcoming. In Imelda's last-ditch 
appeal to the populace she had robbed, she 
fought the Miss Manila contest all overagain at 
the age of fifty-seven: 

Our opponent does not put on any make-up. She 
does nor have her finger-nails manicured. Filipinos 
are for beauty. Filipinos who like beauty, love and 
God are for Marcos. 

This was the quality of the woman who 
fooled the superpowers. She fled with her sick 
husband, the people swarmed into the palace 
- and the world heard about the 500 bras, the 
2,000 ball-gowns, the 3,000 pairs of shoes. 


Humphrey Carpenter 

MOLLIE BUTLER 
August and Rab: A memoir 
1 62pp. Weidenfeld and Nicotson. £12.95, 
029779J47K ... ' 

Oqe of the photographs In Lady Butler's ; 
memoir of her two husbands could almost have ■ 
comb from the film of Brideshead Revisited. 
Taken under the portico of her country hdnte, 
Spencers, it depicts the young Mollie Butfer 
surrounded hy her sons in prep- school shorts, a 
jolly aunt and Uncle, her father in plus-fours, 
with awaiting stick, and her mothcrlnsenslble ; 
1 tweeds, strolling one of the family dogs. It is q 
picture which evokes better .than any writtqn. 
passage in this book Mollie Butler’s classic 
English upper-class backgfouhd. and whlch 
exudes the sense of 5«uritybrie as$odafis 
with such origins, , ’ . "• \ ■■'■'if.. ! 

• Her narrative, however, jells different 
. story. Sot recly had she miuincd her majority : 
thuti she was married ro August Couhautd, xqn 
of life millionaire' she had knowu him since life 
fige of twelve firtd lie W as "pujt of the fabric 
; life". Photographs again more revealing ihaW 
Ihe narrative - show. him. to have been -jam ■ ' 
nrchctypal 1931 b hero-figure, suitable for pfhy- 
ing the leading role in; Auden's “Jqqrnal.af an ? 
A In nun” or Jhf Ascent, FQ, Mdljfe *abfc jr 7 


August would shout. ‘For God's sake luff or we 
shall be on those rocks’" - and one of her 
children went downwith polio while accom- 
panying him on a voyage around Cape Wrath. 
August’s particular field for heroism was the 
polar ice-cap*, shortly before their marriage he 
managed to bury himself for months beneath 
the snow while manning an Arctic weather 
station single-handed. He recorded that he 
never doubted he Wduld be rescued; Mollie, on 
the other hand, says the episode left her per- 
manently prey to anxieties; 

An Auden herp had no place in the 1950s, 


Queen, sitting next to him at a theatre p«- 
formance given for guests of state, was struck 
by his inability to concentrate on the stage, 
while he dismissed music as a curious whining 
sound. 

.Married to Rab, Mollie found life 
demanding as it had been in the August days, 
though this time the only heroism demanded 
•.was the endurance of official receptions.'Tne 
wife of a politician is lucky", she assures us, "in 
that . . . there is room former to participle 


mannnttu „ - .. ' — * ihbl . . . mere is room ror;ner iu pon*v. r - 

An Auden hern w!a , ; a nd sometimes help, just by being there and 

andn 0 ^to n ..f^. "° P'^ in fhe 1950s, : enabling her hu.tai.dto think aloud." H« 
Anust CbLLi. b0 ?) c «!"» theopposite impression: there b» 


Aitmicr mTirtoni i ~ . T7- DDuK gives me opposite impression wra® - 

evidc "“ ° f tota-te discussion of State mat- 
mentol - dMilrie P m ^ * Physical and tqrs, and almost the only moment when she 

-SSdsirioSR her emotions to run high is her attack on 

own wife and whom «h1 in h ‘ s “Mr Macmillan" for manoeuvring himself jntp 

principal teat after the redgnatkjhof Eden. 
• ' S ^ re «ds, of course, the familiar line of Rab 

and Mollie Butte rH c Ura ^ e ’ a ? lhe P®** Prime Minister who never was, fo 

..-VKIdi;one^an baldly blame ber.Bm it fe 

; ignohfe thoiWhtla^t fed fi!! 


■uniquely jneaf , .. ^^dge, wherd the Butfere liyea ^ v* 

comesteross nfere likea'^lificai ££% — massivie splepdour, supported bych^ 

fo rtfedwheii bu rsumo hk^f .; but, ? r and housemaid, ^he writes engagJJ# 
wh eh SWitcIi^ J lIlLJ 1 !• b M* see.ms tarely fe have .feoken out 
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Anthropometamorphography 


Roger Cardinal 


PONTUSHULTEN (Editor) 

The Arclmboldo Effect 

402pp. Thames and Hudson. Paperback , £32. 
050027471 1 

To chance upon a face painted by Giuseppe 
Arcimboldo (1527^93) is a strange and vivid 
experience, giving rise to disorientation, 
vacillation, a disquiet that seeks refuge in 
amusement. What this book celebrates as “the 
Arcimboldo Effect" seems a simple enough 
formula, the synthesis of two genres normally 
kept apart: the still life and the portrait. The 
formula produces works like “Winter", in 
which a decaying, twiggy tree stump sprouting 
ivy and fleshy fungus is also an old man's face in 
profile; or “The Librarian”, a censorious 
pedant whose head and torso are constructed 
out of piles of heavy leather-bound volumes 
with dangling bookmarks. Such effective 
double images bear witness to the Rrtist's 
ingenuity in devising a series of visual puns 
which promote a fundamental and teasing 
ambiguity. 

In 1936, Alfred H. Barr Jr drew Arcimboldo 
oul of an obscurity that had lasted for over 
three centuries, featuring his “Summer" (1563) 
in the New York show Fantastic Art, Dada, 
Surrealism as an early milestone on a track 
running back to Mannerism. The Arcimboldo 
Effect, edited by Pontus Hulten, appears in 
conjunction with this summer’s ambitious ex- 
hibition at the Palazzo Grassi in Venice, de- 
dicated to Barr and to some degree an elabora- 
tion upon his once provoentive gesture. Since 
Ban’s time, it has been thought proper to situ- 
ate Arcimboldo within the tradition of the Fan- 
tastic, as a minor master of pictorial illusion- 
ism; and taken out of his historical context and 
juxtaposed with the likes of Dali and Magritte, 
he certainly lends himself to the part of the 
dizzy fantasist, the juggler of rhyming morpho- 
logies, the deft conciliator of the naturalistic 
and the grotesque - attributes all more or less 
congruent with those of the Surrealists. 

On the other hand, as several informative 
essays herein insist, it would be folly to deny 
that Arcimboldo was operating within a highly 
specific historical and cultural context, being 
forsome twenty-five years the official portrait- 
ist attached to the Austrian imperial courts at 
Vienna and later Prague. As Hulten suggests, 
Arcimboldo *s images may have fulfilled a func- 
tion not unlike those of Bosch in the Madrid 
collection of Philip II, being at once bizarre, 
entertaining and allegorically resonant. It is 
known that Arcimboldo designed eccentric 
costumes far court festivities - processions, 
fharriages, tournaments and the like - and this 
might tempt one to see him as a kind of court 
jester, a mere entertainer. But he was also the 
entirely serious purchaser for, and curator of. 
the great Habsburg museum known as the 
Kunstkammer. Inherited from Ferdinand I by 
Ardmboldo’s main sponsor, Maximilian II, 
and later developed by Rudolf II, this was a 
fabulous treasure-store of paintings, sculpture, 
coins, jewellery and botanical and minera- 
jogical specimens, a momentous compendium 
of what were termed drtificialia and naturalia. 

A plausible view of the highly worked paint- 
ings which Arcimboldo made expressly for the 
collection is that they articulate the ideology of 
purposive collecting. In their authoritative 
commingling of the man-made and the natural , 
the anthropomorphiC Rnd the elemental (one 
scjlof Arcimboldo’s faces is. devoted to the four 
elements), they may be seen to constitute an 
■ implicit paradigm for the Kunstkammer, if not 
>1$. symbolic: apologia. Further (so argue sev- 
eral Contributors to. the book), the Arcimboldo 
Effect derives from the natural philosophy of 
tb e late Renaissance, whefeby the diversity of 
Nature is stibsunied within a vision of the inter- 
connectedness of all things, the system of uni- 
versal correspondences. That Arcimboldo may 
. equally ^aye dabbled In a Mannerlstic way with 

Tdle conceits and hieroglyphs should not 
' Ob«ure.th'e iikelihbod tjiat his works, created 
commission, were essentially de- 
L^igncdtotransmit anallegory of. universal har- 

;'!ubhy! whfoh. Oonvenieptly,, might also cany 
?°mfef ling ■ Connotations pf political unity 

J /: Articles a^Wel! ' ‘ds extracts from 


writers of Arcimboldo’s age and of our own, 
including passages by his contemporaries 
Gregorio Comnnini and Giovanni Fontco, and 
by recent critics such as Gustav Hocke, AndrC 
Pieyre de Mnndiargues and Roland Barthes. 
The new pieces are generally stimulating. They 
include Jean Clair’s delightfully whimsical re- 
flections upon certain figures of metamorphic 
transposition in science and art (“the world is 
only a vast Kunstkammer in constant move- 
ment, subject to endless changes before our 
eyes"); a study by Paolo Fabbri which ad- 
dresses Arcimboldo as a portraitist; and a free- 
wheeling piece by Massimo Cacciari which 
praises Arcimboldo’s ability to bind a reckless 
polyphony of content within a convincing 
chordal oneness of composition. 

Despite its unscholariy omission of an inven- 
tory of the artist's works, the book gathers up 
practically all Arcimboldo’s extant images (in- 
corporating items in his more orthodox style). 
Some of the illustrations are carefully linked to 
the textual argument in the historical sections 
and include material by such disciples as 
Heinrich Gliding and Josse de Mompcr - the 
latter is notable for his variant on the 
Arcimboldo Effect, the anthropomorphic 
landscape. The huge range of twentieth-cen- 
tury analogues and affinities is indicated by a 


sweep nf reproductions of works by Dali, Mag- 
ritte. Man Ray, the' Dadnists and many others. 
However, while this plenitude constitutes in 
itself an argument for seeing the Arcimboldo 
Effect as a pervasive influence in this century, 
it is regrettable that there is no actual discus- 
sion of the comparative material. 

What seems clear is that, while The Arcim- 
bohh Effect fails to achieve a unity worthy of 
the high quality of most of its parts, it has the 
merit of highlighting many points of discussion 
in what could be a fascinating debate both on 
the latter-day impact of Arcimboldo, and on 
the nature of the originals. Regrettably, there 
arc no detailed analyses of Arcimboldo’s 
actual compositions here, beyond a compelling 
diagrammatic transcript of “Water" which 
identifies the sixty-two marine species making 
up that face. There is surely significant work to 
be done at this semantic level, as well as at the 
level of style - what is the precise effect of 
Arcimboldo’s suave painterly finish, the 
hyperrealist hloom of cherry and apple in 
“Verliimnus", for instance? And is it true that 
some people find the images funny, others up- 
setting? Critics tend to translate Arcimboldo's 
images into the propositions of a philosopher 
or a rhetorician, one who has handed down a 
classic matrix on which others can improvise. Is 


"Humani Vicms Inst rumen lu: Agrlcuhura", 1 567; an 
anonymous etching reproduced from the book 
reviewed here. 

it indeed a system? If so, is its meaning that of a 
virtuoso game (Caillois), a semiotic gesture 
of simultaneous encipherment and decipher- 
ment (Barthes), or a mutant and metamorphic 
diagram (Fabbri) with implications for the 
geography of Post-Modernism? The one-time 
Habsburg Master of Festivities may now find 
himself getting elected willy-nilly ns model- 
maker and trend-setter nt the court of 
twentieth -century visual poetics. 
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Existing in order to exist 


Martin Dodsworth 

PETER ACKROYD 
Cliallcrlon 

231pp. Flamish E laniiltnn. £111.95. 

11241 I234KR 

“Peter Ackroytl's Chatterton is about death. It 
is about plagiarism. It is about the nature of 
poetry.” And, one might add in the publisher's 
dust-jacket description, it docs not sound 
much fun. Yet. like its predecessor, Hawks- 
moor, it is best thought of as a game played 
between the author and his render- “Art is just 
another game'*, says George Meredith in (his 
latest fiction - or. to come a little closer to the 
point, as a game played l>y words themselves in 
the field of meaning. Ackroyd is better known 
as a prize-winning novelist, biographer of T. S. 
Eliot and chief book -reviewer for The Times 
than as an avant-garde poet in the line of John 
Ashbury, or ns the author of Notes for u New 
Culture, a blast against English empiricism in 
favour of writers who take their Nietzsche, 
Sartre and Mar thus without too much salt, hut 
he is both these ami his reader would do well to 
rememher this. 

In the new novel a character describes his 
own failure ns n novelist to capture the given 
quality of the world in which "everything just 
exists in order to exist", and no significant 
pattern can be found. Whenever lie tried to 
write lie found himself imitating other people, 
and this wouldn't do because “none of them 
seemed to feel how odd it is that life is just the 
Wiiy it is mid no other'*. Chatterton is a novel 
that docs affirm that oddity, and docs so by 
means entirely paradoxical. Its mi patterned 
world is presented in a frame as elaborately 
patterned as the novelist can make it. 

Charles Wychwood, an out-of-work poet, 
acquires a portrait which he conies to believe to 
be that of Chatterton, but of a Chatterton who, 
instead of taking his own life in a London gar- 
ret at the age of seventeen, survived into his 
fiftieth year in be painted by “George Stead. 
ISII2." This poses u mystery which Charles 
solves by travelling to Bristol, the portrait’s 
original home. There he comes by some papers 
which depict Chattcrton's suicide as a fake, the 
means by which, at the instigation of his book- 
seller. he could put behind him his unsuccessful 
career as paslicheur of pseudo-medieval 
poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, in order 
intake up another as the forger of poems in the 
style of recently departed, und so still-profit- 
able, poets like Dyer and Thomson, poems 
which his bookseller friend will print on his 
behalf. 

: The novel piles fake upon fake. Charles has 
worked for an elderly novelist. Harriet Scrape, 
who stole the plot for her first two novels from 
a neglected author called Harrison Bentley; 
Harriet pretends interest in Charles's poems in 
order to get her hands on the Ch after (on manu- 
scripts. Charles, meanwhile, is hired to flesh 
out - that is, to fake - Hamel’s memoirs which 
she has engaged, without much enthusiasm, to 
write.. Charles's wife Vivien works in a gallery 
: which has jtist bought the last paintings of 
Joseph Seymour, whose obituaries have just 
appeared; unfortunately, the paintings are the 
work of Seymour's assistant. • ■ 

There are threads of connection between 
these layers of fukery. Harriet, for example, is 
taken by- one of Seymour's paintings, most 
likely one of his assistant’s fakes, which repro- 
duces. some thing itcenby the young Chatterton 
. the. day before his “death”, Charles, already 
suffering the effects of ab rain* tumour, has a 
vision of the young Chatterton, as does George 
Meredith, in u dream, about (he time he poses 
for Henry Wallis’s painting “The Death of 
Chatterton”. Wallis is destined to: go off with 
Meredith’s wife, as is Charles’s friend Philip 
with the widowed Vivien at the end of the book 
for so it appears). And so on. If you want 
patterns, Chutu-rton has plenty lo offer you.' 

The question is, in what spirit 
nre offered the reader. It is not ttiilikq (ht 
question proposed by Ackroyd’s previous 
novel, Hawksmoor, in which .a patently fltjljtv. 
duns dinbolist, more thmi two hundred years 
dead, upparently secures death after dentil' In 
present-day London. Reviewers compared 

£ schfd'fd r Write - ttHOK; MOfieSV' ttUuwkvnppr 
were simply meant to make the flesh crhwi, the 


reader could have been spared much verhiage. 
Others represented the hook as an account of 
“modem evil”, but here again something 
seemed wrong; the modern parts of ihtf novel 
were by fur the weaker and the underlying 
donni'c of the criminal mid his partner seeking 
end i other out too banal to demand such 
seriousness. 

There is none of (his banality in Chatterton, 
at least at the level of plot. Something is always 
happening; the novel accumulates in brief epi- 
sodes and the reader is kept guessing what will 
happen next. On the other hand, characters 
arc continually flitting into conversations ab- 
out what is real and what is unreal, what is a 
fake and whut is not, nnd these conversations 
lack bite. Meredith, for example, discusses art 
with his friend the painter; 

[ said that Ilic words were real, Henry. I did not say 
lhal whai they depicted were real. Our dear dead 
p<tel iTcnled the monk Rowley out of thin air, and 
yet he has more life in him thnn nny medieval priest 
who actually existed. 

Chatterton ’s Rowley is not so strongly present 
in the novel tli.il cine wants to contest Mere- 
dith's statement . and he is of course a character 
in a novel so that one should not take it that 
wliul lie says is offered ns a truth. But the whole 
discourse (niters on the verge of saying nothing 
in u way that is perilous for Ackroyd 's enter- 
prise, or ought to he. were it not that saying 
nothing is precisely wliat he is after: “every- 
thing just exists in order to exist”. 

It is easy to become imp alien t with this 
novel. Ackroyd at times seems intent on goad- 
ing the reader to the point when the book must 
definitively be given up, and then sweetly re- 
laxing. offering an unexpected morsel of plot, a 
new twist to tile tale. Charles, for example, 
gets his portrait of Chatterton from an incon- 
gruously Dickensian antique-dealer, Mr Leno, 
who advertises his shop by n sign: “Lcuo An- 
tiques. Don’t Linger. Make Us Very Happy. 
Walk Up, Do." This amuses Charles, who likes 
to address his small son of indeterminate age as 
“Edward the Impossible", "Edward the Un- 
prepared" or "Edward the Unexpected" as the 
mood takes him. The reader is under no com- 
pulsion to find amusing either Mr Leno's Dick- 
ensian manners or Charles's roguish name- 
calling; if he does not, Ackroyd may lose a 
reader even before he has had time to present 
the Firhankian Harriet Scrape or Vivien's em- 
ployer Cumberland, who always refers to his 
partner as “someone", or Charles's friend 
Flint, who speaks. his own rum lingo: “This is 
(he inner sanctum” he said apologetically. 
“Can I tempt you?” - "Excuse me?".- “Nunc 
est bibend urn?" - “What?" - “A drinkie?" 

If this is Ackrdyd's idea of being amusing, 
just what is his game? Something fearfully 
semiotic by the look of some of the many jokes 
in which characters find themselves caught up: 
Charles entering Harriet's house thinks she has 
been reading Andromaque or BMnice be- 
cause he has misread racing on the cover of 
her form-book. This is a bad start to a scene in 
which he replied to Harriet’s explanation, "the 
reason l telephoned . : . .is, that l am not my- 
self, by asking "Who are you?" Such mis- 
understandings do not only foreshadow the. 
impending crisis produced by Charles's brain- 
tumour, but exemplify that slippage of piean- 
irtg which is Derrida’S subject-matter; 
Charles’s friend Philip has a vision of the Derri- 
deart universe in the basement of the librttry 
where he works “a world where there was tip 
beginning and no end. no story, nd meaning”, 
the very world which, ns a novelist, he wants to 
celehrhtc. " t ' .. 

Ackroyd, foti, wants to cclebrulb;if, and in 
*. ■ order ;U> do so lic must shmehow forego the 
■ element of story which suggests that there are 
beginnings and endings. In Hawkpnbdr the 
vc ry banal i ty of t he plot was to make i ) dispens- 
able; ift Chut ter ton the object U to make it dear 
that .wherever the plot dfrcMt cannotrttpresem 
events in a real world. The camp stylization ;*rf 
... much pf the dialogue, (he clash of stylcK'yritlijh 
. the book , bdih un^e^mine the status of the plot 
us an ordered, Aristinelign repwseptatibn uf 
\ reality. It Is not possible to reconcile all the ; 
•spnjtefped: elemenlsof tile nPvchwftbehtb 
. Otjjer^or a 11 the details Which in a conventional 


an identification. In his death Chatterton links 
hands with Meredith and Charles, according to 
the novel’s penultimate paragraph, but not 
with Philip. 

Perhaps that is because Philip's artistry only 
exists within the novel in the future tense: he 
thinks that he is about to become a “real” 
writer, thanks to Charles's example (though 
what this is remains appropriately mysterious), 
but we do not see him become one. Indeed, 
there is reason to think that he will not do so, 
since, he thinks, “l might discover a style of my 
own, after all”, a thought which the book with 
its insistence on the way in which books are 
made out of books and on the artistry of the 
faker seems to deny. On the other hand, 
perhaps it does not , since there is no gainsaying 
that Chatterton is distinctively the creation of 
its author and “in the style” of both Hawks- 
moor and Notes for n New Culture. 

Peter Ackroyd’s new novel is, then, ingeni- 
ous and extraordinarily self-sustaining, not to 
say self-conscious. It presents itself in such a 
way that it is difficult to pass judgment on it. In 
a secular world, where everything exists 
merely in order to exist , existence itself escapes 
judgment - that is to say, any judgment that 
may rightly claim a general validity. Neverthe- 
less, only the most committed of Ackroyd’s 
renders will be willing to eschew all judgment 
on his book. Chatterton sustains itself perfectly 
ns an idea; but if art is about feeling as well as 
ideas, and a rending of other authors, among 
them Chatterton and Meredith, suggests that it 
is, then Chatterton is vulnerable to criticism. Its 
stylistic strategy, so brutal in its treatment of 
the reader, while it may be justified as an idea 
may not prove tolerable in practice. Its refusal 
of representation may, if the reader neglects or 
even rejects the novel’s idea, look suspiciously 
like the alibi for a failure to represent what in a 
slipshod way could be called reality. The mate- 

Charmed lives 

Nicole Irving 

PETER BENSON 
The Levels 

172pp. Constable. £9.95. 

009467680 1 

“As cool and sharp as a glass of good cider” is 
the recommendation from John Fowles that 
Peter Benson’s first novel. The Levels, boasts 
on its dust-jacket. It is also apt. There may well 
be freshness in Benson’s subject - boyhood 
and adolescent love set in Ihe Somerset Levels 
- but its true source is in the quality of the 
writing. Both in detail and organization. The 
Levels is economically written with meticulous 
care. There is humour too, and again this 
springs more from mischievous juxtapositions 
and shifts in the narrative than from incidents 
recalled. 

Billy, the narrator, is a baskelmaker arid the 
only son of abasketmaker. From an intriguing- 
ly indeterminate point in later life he recalls his 
bpyhood.and his first love. Delightful though 
the latter experience was, it cast a 
shadow on the boy’s vision of the world. This 
i simple, unvoiced vision was rooted in the qual- 
ity of his young life, which he has never given 
up as false bu( has found no echo for in the 
intruding, more modern and less, innocent 
; j world that first brush with love began to unveil. 

' The Billy. who. looks back Is a solitary man, 
Perhaps a I idle entrenched. He alludes to the 
wotnen front > '|hat association or that guild" 
Who come and look at him working, and we nre 

V aware that the place has changed, with many 
; of the withy beds that provlded the basket- 

Fnakers’ raW mmJrinLnOw ’destroyed/ , ' 

. Boyfrbod is revealed ns a . joyful, liniram- 

V fveryity affair, 1^ high-point conslst- 

•' >8 os pnild mfrchlef wi|h friend, Dick'lnlthti 
, watery HirrQu^ds oftheftlver Me, tjien facing 
; the,i^ hrus^uOr hiiTd- 

, wrklng mother dalches up yritb them - and 

. i hi* Htiiriiu with ■ I,,* .dr..- -J- T . 


world presented. The rWrhtM 

once more, but the novel will not wnfirm auch 




rial circumstances of Charles and bis wife, like 
their place in Ihe perpetual exchange of social 
relations, are utterly unconvincing, and all the 
more so for Ackroyd’s evident success in the 
"representation", within his fiction, of the 
imagined past , whether Chatterton’s or 
Meredith’s. 

This does not cancel out the inventive power 
of this new book. But it does diminish the 
extent to which that power weighs with the 
reader. All about the fiction there lie hints of 
an uncertainty not kept fully at bay, and never 
more so than in the last pages. Chatterton's 
death is imagined with physical details that 
rebuke the idealized image of Wallis’s paint- 
ing, but the physical death gives way to a vision 
that represents Chatterton’s idea of immortal- 
ity, an idea which seems to be the book's also. 
This immortality is the perpetuum mobile of 
meaning that constitutes a literature, and in 
Chatterton’s case it brings him into the com- 
pany of the artists with whom he will be associ- 
ated after death: Meredith and Charles Wych- 
wood: 

They stand silently beside him. I will live for ever, he 
tells them. They link hands and bow towards the sun. 

And, when he is found the next morning. 
Chatterton is smiling. 

At the end of the game, this note of solemnity 
sounds false. However much Ackroyd’s own 
view of literary immortality differs from that 
which the book offers , solemnity Fils badly with 
the outrageous taunting of the reader earlier in 
the novel. It gestures too easily to a conven- 
tionality that for most of the way has been 
repudiated. But then, to take Chatterton as the 
type of the artist at all has its conventional 
quality too. Convention entangles even the 
wariest of the avant-garde. Peter Ackroyd 
must console himself with the thought that he 
is, at least, quite wary. 


cottage, are from London, and beneath 
Muriel's carefree beauty and confidence are 
attitudes new to Billy. Their friendship makes 
its way through the Somerset countryside to- 
wards their eventual lovemaking. There is 
nothing to mar the idyll - except Muriel, for 
whom Billy slowly glimpses that none of this is 
new or, worse, special. Unaffected, she returns 
to London, college and friends. 

There is far more in The Levels than im- 
mediately meets the eye, for it is in every way 
pared down. Muriel’s otherness has to be 
picked up in phrases she favours; "You like?’ 
and Billy’s mother’s warmth spotted through a 
well-placed “ Thank you, Billy”. The reflective 
framework that gives the novel its depth is 
similarly woven from an accumulation of de- 
tail. There is an undercurrent of celebration 
here, celebration of a place (and its history), 
and one which brings sharp reminders of Gr* 
ham Swift’s Waierland, although Benson’s is 
more strongly tinged with uncertainty and re- 
serve. There is an alluring touch of aloofness 
too in the double-edged explanations Benson 
provides for his reader who, in a terse bracket, 
is told what a rhine is: “(a drainage ditch)”, but 
who by implication probably hails front a world 
closer to Muriel’s than Billy's. The saving 
grace, of course, is that Billy’s sensitive story 
and Benson's skill should put some of us on the 
right track. 

' Chat to and Windus haye recently published 
fully revised editions of Angela Carter’s fifth 
novel Love (120pp. £ 10 . 95 . 0 7011 3214 U) 
originally published in 1971, and reviewed in 
the TLS:oi June 18 that year and Fireworks 
(120pp. £10.95: 0 7011 3215 9 ), .J974. Set m« 
provincial city iii the aftermath of the 1960s* 
Love describes the obsessive and extravagan 
relationships between Annabel; her husband* 
and his brother. In her new afterword, Carter 
. explains her original intentions; and 
the future fortunes of her characters: . "I')* 
qijariged plot since 1969, and sa'hds the world, 
Tpi more benign, the worlc| is far tyleakeij 

. U»e - people iib LdYe 1 would, now be edging 

■neiYoiisl/ up to the middle age they though 
; could hover happen, ithey thought the wor 

were vyritten between 19 yd ana 1973 ana w_ 

. ^franged in chronological order. 
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J.G. BALLARD ve 

The Day of Creation pI 

254pp. Gollancz. £10.95. [j, 

0575041528 ai 

' tii 

j q, Ballard has always been an odd man out m 
iii science fiction, but to define his idiosyncrasy 
isn't easy. It resides in scenes, simultaneously tt 

beautiful and sinister, which are hallucinatory tt 

in their vividness and peculiar detail, in mys- b 

leriousand seemingly arbitrary behaviour, and d 

in incidents whose otninousness is tempered by si 

unpredictability. For Ballard, the sight of the f< 

world ending, or ended, would induce neither n 

pity nor terror but a sharply registered ties- u 

thclic appreciation. 11 

These characteristics were present in Bal- 
lard's Empire of the Sun (1984), a novel that no f' 

Nurturing Nell 

““ " £ 

Shena Mackay c 

— — — , 

FAY WELDON ; 

The I loarts and Lives of Men 1 

328pp. Heinemonn. £10.95. i 

0434851922 i 

The Rules of Life I 

79pp. Century Hutchinson. £7.95. 

1)091686806 

Although Fay Weldon’s "modern fairy tale for 
grown-ups” features the perils and peregrina- 
tions of a good and beautiful child named Little 
Nell, and was written in weekly episodes for a 
magazine, and touches on all sorts of social ills 
and evils in the course of its complex narrative, 
it is less Dickensian thnn reminiscent of a work 
by a different Victorian virtuoso, Charles 
Kingsley. Once the author, as Narrator, has 
been perceived as Mrs Bedonebyasyoudid, 

Mis Doasyouwouldbedoneby, and even Mrs 
Bedonebyasyoulook, similarities of intent, if 
not of style, become apparent. Kingsley claims 
that The Water Babies, being a fairy-tale, has 
no moral whatsoever, moralizes throughout, 
and concludes it with a blatant moral: "And 
now, my little man, what should we leJrn from 
this parable? We should learn thirty-seven or 
thirty-nine things . . . Weldon always wants 
her readers, or in the case of The Hearts and 
Lives of Men, Reader, to learn at least thirty- 
nine things, passes judgment on her characters 
continuously, but sums up her convictions 
thus: "If there is any such thing as actual im- 
morality, I think it lies herein, that the haves in 
this world have so much, and the have-nots so 
lillle." 

. Helen, who has “power over the hearts and 
liyesof men”, and Clifford are haves, members 
of the "art-schmart” world of the Swinging 
Sixties, but when their daughter Nell is bom, a 
bad fairy hovers over her cradle draped in 
psychedelic satin: the ugly Angie, who is in 
love with Clifford and sets out to destroy his 
marriage. Throughout the story, Angie’s 
machinations set in train many of the mis- 
adventures that befall Nell, but, like any witch 
in a fairy-tale, k she is well punished for her 
misdeeds, as much as for . her fleshy nose and 
grey skin,, toughened by the sun (she coin- 
pounds her wickedness by being a South Afri- 
can heiress), and her bad legs, bad dress-sense 
and lack of bust. Mrs Bedonebyasyoudid turns 
mlsogynist as Angie suffers humiliation, a face- 
lift that goes disastrously wrong, an overdose 
®|id a death Unmounted by all but her young 
daughter, so that, as in the case of Mary Fisher 
.In "the Life and Loves of a She-Devil, the 
punishment rather outweighs the crime. Ciif- 
;fprd, Wea|t like Bobbo m that nov^l,. gets off 
relatively lightly (Reader, she marries him: 
•Wtfce), and while no one herein goes to the 
.length of having. herself surgically shortened, 

? ; r . anc) her second husband Simon do both 

oe^pme an inch smaller in the course of their 

^lationship-. i - .. 

; :,i ; : Poodness qnd love: triumph; even Angie is 
- 1 a sisterly epitaph,, and those who re- 

gre. given the chance to- live happily ever 
. * ; ;£ffer-- after, that is, Nell has Survived o tug-of- 
• . ,®ve kidnap and on air-crash , been lost like tire 
• •; ! r5 ' llMl doll in the world, and sold to an elder- 

SfttanifttfffrrrtS tfteir 


one would think of as science fiction. They 
obtruded in visions of crashed planes and dead 
or dying airmen, but the narrative was con- 
veyed through an clevcn-year-o!d buy. whose 
partial ignorance and untrammelled imagina- 
tion accounted aptly for the strangeness 
around him, the inconsequence of his reac- 
tions, and the absence at times of normal 
motivation. 

The behaviour of Doctor Mallory, ihe narra- 
tor of The Day of Creation, could he pul down 
to fever, hunger, loss of blood; but this would 
be cheating. He is obsessed by a dream, and, in 
dreamlike fashion, the dream turns against it- 
self, reversing its flow, as love may turn into 
fear or unease yield to tranquillity. Dreams do 
not abide our question; the symbols they throw 
up generally lack referents. Even so, the urge 
to interpret them remains strong. 

Mnllory is a “renegade physician” drilling 
for water to irrigate the tobacco projects of a 
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chateau into an inferno, endured privation in a i 
cruel children's home, ami lived out an idyll 1 
among thieves and junkies; nnd it is in Nell’s 
adventures that the author shows herself at her , 

best and most compassionate. But, as Kingsley j 
concludes, “this is all a fairy tale, and only fun , 
and pretence; and, therefore, you arc not to 
believe a word of it, even if it is true”. 

By the time Our Nell is in her forties she 
might exclaim with the narrator of The Rules of 
Life-. “Strange- days, indeed. Oh. strange 
days." This short, chilling fantasy, com- 
plemented by drawings by Amanda Faulkner, 
is set in the England of 201)4 where priests or 
the Great New Fictional Religion, whose deity 
is the Great Screen Writer in the Sky, attempt 
to gain wisdom from the deud. The British 
Museum has been turned into a temple, where 
the narrator, a “pulp priest", sits at his console, 
oddly robed, analysing the tapes procured by 
the “pinner" priests, who nre not Middlesex 
clergymen but those whose job it is to pin down 
the voices which arise from graveyards at 
night. One. in particular, obsesses him, that of 
Gabriella Sumpter, beautiful nnd selfish and 
dead of cancer of the liver, who wishes to im- 
part her Rules of Life. She is much possessed 
with the removal of stains from fabrics, the 
result of a childhood trauma caused by a lasci- 
vious priest, and this forms a running joke 
through the narrative. As the priest falls half in 
love with the “re-wind", as the dead are called, 
and seeks out those whom she loved, she is 
revealed as a mistress of deception as well as a 
discarded mistress, and her life, to him, as 
pointless. “‘Love’, I said reflectively to Honor 
when I got home, 'is a woman’s whole exist- 
ence. To men it is a thing apart."’ Honor, 
unsure perhaps if the author is being ironic, or 
her husband deliberately sub-Byronic, laughs 
and presents him with a plate of high-fibre 
beans. Joking and fantasy apart. Fay Weldon 
makes some menacingly plausible predictions 
of a not-too-dislanl future. 

The 1987 volume of Scottish Short Stories 
(176pp- Collins. £9.95. 0 00 223196 4) is the 
fifteenth in the series. The worthy formula of 
mixing familiar names with new ones is re- 
peated, but critical grumblings over the years 
seem to have driven out childhood as a 
favourite subject, to be replaced - as noted 
by Iain Crichton Smith in his introduction - by 
love. The collection opens with “Love Story" 
by Kirkpatrick Doby. and the theme is con- 
tinued in contributions by Feter Regent, Guy 
Kennaway and Andrew Cowan. The volume 
also contains stories by Ronald Frairie and 
Naomi Mitqhison, plus a curious improvisa- 
tion by George Mackay Brown on the life of 
a woman whose century-old. peat-preserved 
body was found bn Orkney. Scottish Short 
Stories was compiled from 350 stories submit- 
ted in the! manner of a competition; the 
second volume of' Best Short Stones 1987 
(31 1pp. HeiitemaiuL £12.95. 1) 434 53418 X) is 
culled from magazines, English, Irish, .Amer- 
ican and Australian. Its contributors include 
Beryl Bainbridgo, Jim Croce, Sheiih Mackay 
and Alice Munro, The editors, G|lps Gordon 
and David Hughes, while admitting that the 

book’s Claim to publish “tlic best” plight seem 
unreasonable, have persisted in the confidence 
.thai lheirWboiofcy “aspires to 1 Wcellebce'W 
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run-down central African republic, and dream- 
ing of "a third Nile”, .“a green Snhara tlml 
would few! the poor of Chad uiui the Sudan”. 
A bulldozer, under his direction, tears out an 
ancient tree- root, and water wells up from an 
underground stream. From ibis is born a river, 
which makes its way through leirilory con- 
trolled by two warring guerrilla bunds. Mallory 
buys a yciir’s lease on the river from one of ihe 
war-lords for a thousand dollars and immes it 
after himself. Chapter titles like “The Creation 
Garden” and “The Naming of New Tilings'', 
smacking of both science fielinn and the Book 
of Genesis, allude to the Edenic transforma- 
tion of the landscape, nnd to Mallory's notion 
tlml lie and Noon, a mysterious young African 
girl, are to be Ihe progenitors of a new race. 
The once arid land abounds in birds and beasts, 
and * 

nourished by ihe river, u vivid new flora hud emerged 
in ihe past months, u cool realm dial extended ;i 
hundred yurds into the parched savanna. Curious 
tulurrs and conns, scarlet drupes, and culinary and 
medicinal herbs grew in the pule light, und I suw the 
yellow tidies and flared mouths oF fragrant dolimi. 
their alkaloids promising drowsy potions on which 
the river might drenin. 


This Eden too contains its serpents, and a 
colourful lot they are. Besides Ihe ambitious, 
inept guerrilla leaders, there is I’rolessor Stin- 
ger, a seedy maker of wild life documentaries, 
who arrives with video equipment and five tons 
of riee for the unlives, though they don't cut it, 
nre not starving, and have already fled. (Ox- 
fam and UNICEF have pre-empted the major 
disaster areas, and so have the powerful tele- 
vision networks.) There is also a white woman 
whose husband has been killed by soldiers und 
who was possibly raped by them. She refur- 
bishes u floating brothel named the Diana and. 
with some native widows, all of them hunters, 
sets off to found a gnmc reserve perhaps, or 
perhaps to wreak vengeance on men. Noon is 
similarly ambiguous: intent either on killing 
Mallory, or on protecting him, or - an atten- 
dant naiad who “knows the river like ... the 
inside of a dream" - on preserving the Mall ory 


She is wordless until she conies on some educa- 
tional cassettes, from which she learns such 
expressions as “’ploitution” and “sodcrality . 

Sanger, with his camera ever at th« ready, 
contends that television makes up new truths, 
as in his "soap documentaries”, remoulding 
imliirc into forms that reflect people’s real 
needs; the Doctor’s river, he tells him. is i\ ease 
in point. He survives by offering stardom to nil, 

the chance to appear in every Japanese living- 
room. 

But by now Mallory has turned against his 
river, and resolves tn destroy it, cither because 
he believes it is out to kill him, or beenuseithas 
killed his dry wells, or because killing it will be 
an act of surrogate suicide. “Because" is a con- 
cept that carries little weight here. The opera- 
tive word is "dream”. With Noon, Mallory 
forges up-river on an old Ferry, the Sstlammbo, 
clashing with the hostile factions, und alternat- 
ing between distanced violence and unearthly 
pence. They will find the source of the Mallory, 
the river will die in Mallory's arms, and its 
guardian. Noon, "true to our first dream’', will 
disappear. Or “was she a figment born from a 
fever itself sprung from my imagination?” But 
dreams don’t end. They halt, and they can 
resume. 

Had Conrad been more inclined to fantasy, 
or less to fact and discipline, this is a novel he 
might have written. A blend of animated rev- 
erie, myth and adventure story. The Day of 
Creation imprints itself on the tnind by its acid 
sweetness. Once the unlovely connotations of 
“poetic prose" are out of the way. we can de- 
scribe it as poetic. In its diverse avatars, creat- 
ing lush life at one stage and elsewhere a fetid 
swamp of garbage and poisoned birds and fish 
- there are seeming echoes of Eliot's river- 
poem, "the drifting wreckage", “the bitter 
apple and the bite in the apple" - the Mallory is 
the hero, more so than Doctor Mallory. Read- 
ers who can obey Keats's advice to content 
themselves with half-knowledge nil d rest in 
“uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any 
irritable reaching after fact and reason”, will 
find the novel entrancing 


‘A remarkable debut’ 

Peter Aekroyd 
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Significant images 


Lindsay Duguid 

ANNE RED MON 
Second Slg 111 

269pp. Seeker and Warburg. £ ill. 95. 
U43641W2S 


1 have come buck to Baltimore, and to the house on 
Ashby Street where I wits raised, in order to write an 
account of the events which led up to the death of my 
sister Mathildc, whose body was found in the Gobi 
Desert last summer. 

The opening sentence of Second Sight , with its 
overload of drama, seems In promise an exer- 
cise in smali-town gothic. As the narrator, 
Rcenie (Irene) Ward, wanders through the 
dusty rooms of home she evokes the spectres of 
u more than usually haunted past. Father ran 
away to New York with a rich Count; Mother 
was a lady but drank; the twins Muthildc and 
Durrand were creatures of sinister ritual and 
wild impulse; while Recnie herself, an epilep- 
tic, was much persecuted and deliberately con- 
fused; “The rock of my childhood was founded 
on this deep axiom: that my experience of real- 
ity had no reality.'* Rcenie has now in early 
middle age reached a plateau from which she 
cun make sense of the perceptions of her 
epilepsy. From out of the auras, premonitions 
and coincidences her condition causes she 
plucks the significant images of her childhood : 


Mathildc and Durrand enacting a mystic game 
of "brides" or moving in uncanny unison; Dur- 
ruiul castigating hems "unclean''; a neighbour- 
ing child believing thal she visited hell during 
her fits; arguments about free will nnd pre- 
destination. 

These images are signs and portents of the 
dark future ahead. This is revealed in Hash back 
and flash- forward us the novel moves, jumping 
great gaps of time and space, to London, where 
Mathildc has become an expert in icons; to 
Paris, where Durrand has joined the high 
Catholic order The Holy Companionate in 
thrall to its leader Victor; and to the final mys- 
tery on the dry plains around Ulan Bator. 
Adult life produces its feast of images too. 
Despite the sometimes prosaic backgrounds to 
Rcenic's meetings with Mathilde (a London 
flat, trains, planes, hotel rooms) the story is 
one of embezzlement, spirit-possession and 
unnatural dentil. Durrand's crushed body is 
displayed in a coffin lined with blue satin, 
attended by members of his Order, Mathilde 's 
pitiful hones are picked dean miles from civi- 
lization. Before they reach this stage, however, 
(he twins undergo many transformations, 
weeping, shuddering, collapsing, becoming 
impossibly pale, impossibly shadowy and, in 
Durmnd's case, appearing after death in sever- 
al manifestations. Many of the other people 
Recnie encounters arc extraordinary too, from 
(he pale young monk who tells her of Dur- 


Ghosts at the feast 


John Clute 

LARRY MeMURTRY 
Texasville 

542pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £ 12.95. 

02K.VW.WKti 

Those familiar with Lnrry McMurlry's The 
Last Picture Show (1966), either in its original 
form as a novel , or as one of the last black-and- 
white films ever likely to come from Holly- 
wood, will find in Texasville a most disturbing 
sequel. Set in 1954, the first hook recounts the 
slow death of rural Texas, through an episodic 
tale of the passage into sad adulthood of its 
several protagonists. Set thirty years later in n 
land distorted by oil booms and gluts, Texas- 
vflle transforms the declining Thalia of The 
Last Picture Show into a kind of leisure centre 
for practising the Totentam. 

The first novel starts in quiet and traditional 
fashion: "Sometimes Sonny fell like he was the 
only human creature in the town." Thalia’s 
. children, like Sonny, seem destined to become 
blunted adults with bad memories and no fu- 
ture to speak of. Sex is frightening and soon 


palls; jobs arc desultory; the world has stopped 
dead. And with the death of Sam the Lion, who 
owned the pool hall as well as the last picture 
show, the town seems to settle into a post which 
is fixed for ever. 

“Duane was in the hot tub, shooting at his 
new doghouse with a .44 Magnum", begins 
Texasville. It is a different world, and Texas- 
villc, an enormous, rampaging, marathon of a 
novel, is a very different book. Choked with a 
profusion of brilliant wisecracks, it is also 
deathly silent at its heart. It is this silence that is 
MeMurfry's true subject. If Thalia in the year 
of its centennial can stand for modern Amer- 
ica , then for Larry MeMurtry modem America 
is terrifyingly like hell. 

Duane Moore is the most conspicuous victim 
of this rendering of America. Since his gang- 
ling affair with Lacy in the earlier novel, he has 
become bewilderingly embroiled in modem 
life. The oil boom has made him a millionaire, 
but as the novel opens the oil glut has nearly 
bankrupted him. He and his wife Karla still 
spend money, have lovers, trade jokes, try to 
survive their hilariously grotesque children and 
to organize the looming centennial; but anxiety 
- and j depression and a strange, torpid anomie 


Unnatural arrangements 


Alice H. G- Phillips 

Stephen McCauley 
T he Object of My Affection 
316pp.Macmillan.XlO.95, 

0333449487 

-The courtship . lit Stephen McCauley's first 
novel; The Object of My Affection, might have 
danced for ever around, its crisis - never ful- 
filled bul never a disappointment. .either - 
. since George is gay. with no doubts about it, 
and bis beautiful room-mate and best friend, 
Nina, prefers her men straight. Their rauiunl 
attraction and accommodation, ns they con- 
tinue to pursue Jess satisfactory relationships 
w^th other men, is, os narrated by George, ■ 
utterly believable - eating pizza and wntching : 
figure-skating on' television In bed together ; 
seems a. warm mjr to spends Saturday night. 
But the question behind their story is; knowing 
.whom you care about arid wham you like to 
sleep with, What kind bf semi ‘permanent struc- 
tures can you build? 

Nina shakes the foundations of their cosy 
housekeeping arrangement among the run- 
down brownsloncS and overgrown lack g|r- 
dens of unfashionable B rqoklyn when she gets ' 
pregnant by her boyfriend Howa/d (whom she. 
thinks she I6v$s but doesn't wnnt to take care 
of or be taken care or by). Realizing, however, • 
that; Hie thought of n baby excites her jflpie 


rand's later life, to her tour guide in Outer 
Mongolia, the formidable “Dragon Lady”, 
Madame Densima. Even her saviour and 
future husband John is impossibly stolid and 
unbelievably British. In the long section of the 
novel which takes place on a trip to Central 
Asia with Mathilde, Reenie struggles to regain 
her sanity amid a whirl of churches, death- 
rites, icons, shamans, martyred saints, visions 
and disembodied voices. 

Just as Recnie cannot shut down her recep- 
tiveness to this kind of psychic interference, 
Anne Redmon seems unwilling to leave out 
any possible ingredient from her bubbling 
brew. The novel is overlong and short on 
breathing-space. The constant efforts to screw 
up the tension lead to some rather overblown 
writing: “I could feel her spirit heave and spill 
over her ability to control its boundary”, “Was 
she a person whose emptiness and toxicity had 
caused me to be an avatar for Durrand?” More 
seriously, Redmon fails to give a convincing 
account of Reenie's epilepsy. It is in itself a 
sufficiently interesting condition to have mer- 
ited being treated more scientifically, and her 
linking of its particular experiences with some 
of the book's more horror-comic effects shows 
a lack of sensitivity. However much the book 
lurches in (he direction of Stephen King, a lack 
of n controlling coolness and a kind of gree 
for detail lead ultimately to an absence of 
sensation. 


lurk in wait. Only Lacy (who has just returned 
from long years in Europe) can help him. 
Sonny Crawford now inhabits only the back- 
ground of Texasville, where his numb refusal of 
belief in the modem world steadily worsens. 
He begins to suffer memory blanks which 
obliterate the decades, runs his car into build- 
ings constructed since 1954, becomes a ghost at 
the feast. The feast itself, whose emblem is the 
centennial pageant, is of course a disaster. 

There is perhaps little new in a vision of 
Texas cut off from its roots , living recklessly off 
its human capital as the sap drains into the 
polluted sand. The collapse of the last pages 
into every sort of bankruptcy may seem almost 
jejune, nor has MeMurtry been able to shape 
his savage farrago of jokes and sex into a telling 
narrative model of that collapse. The momen- 
tum of farce is too great, and the actions of (he 
characters too clearly governed by obsession 
for the ending to seem anything but imposed. 
What does seem wholly remarkable, however, 
is the gleaming ferocity MeMurtry has. at his 
command, the extravaga&cc of wit and comic 
invention that makes every page of Texasville 
bristle with such hilarious and unstoppable 
despair. 


than anything has for years, she decides, to 
become an unwed mother, and asks George if 
he will help. Asshe'says, they don’t have to get 
stuck playing conventional roles,' the way she 
and Howard inevitably would' (although 
Howard, a legal-aid lawyer, is os committed to 
equal sharing of child-care as he is to defending 
juvenile delinquents). 

George, as it happens; likes children; in fact, 
he teaches infants at a smart Manhattan 
• school, from whore rooms, issue many of the 
book's funniest scenes and endearing insights. 
Despite some reservations, he agrees id play 
family with Nina. But as the months go by and ■’ 
he becomes involved with a man who has an 
adopted Salvadoran son, he con^cq to feel that 
f he arrangement Is neither entirely natural nor 
fair. It is a chaste .romantic dream, or, depend- 
ing on how you look at it. a stilled version of 
the ideal Ante rican family that lm own family . 
failed* to be. George: consummates the rets- - 
(loashlp With Nina far atjingla flight, stays until : ! 
i the baby i s horn, arid thin joins his lover Faq] .. 
' nnd Paul’s child In Vertfont. Paul’s' politically 
. active toother, who h as! adopted Nina as her 
' proidg*; moves into.' Gibrge’s qld room and:.,. 

tajtes up the role of grandmother; Howard Is a 

'.'frequent pallet * k\ 

! This ls a generous hnd getiUefinit novel.- held ^ 
together by |(s narrator's selMcprtcadng ahd w 
. yet 1 ' Confidently ! tjbfnlci Voice. ^i|hdUgh it 
/ embraces failed b'vesi relf-abas^i^fs ahd the:. 


mistic and funny (George on a rare visit to a 
bathhouse: "In three hours I’d taken two 
saunas, four showers and watched an educa- 
tional film on sexual risk reduction in a TV 
lounge where they’d formerly shown porno 
tapes"). McCauley has not quite mastered the 
art of narrative tension, but his feeling for 
character is.exact; except for George’s former 
boyfriend . who vacuums walls, one would have 
liked, to live longer with all of them. 


Crime file 


faYekellerman 

The Ritual Bath 
232pp. Collins, £8.95. 
000 232073? 


Without 

commitment 

Marianne Wiggins 

JAYNE ANNE PHILLIPS 

Fast Lanes 

148pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 149243 

All of the seven short stories in Jayne Anne 
Phillips's second collection. Fast Lanes, are 
told in the first-person singular - six of them by 
people who are variously described by their 
circumstances as gi rls or female adolescents. or 
young or old or middle-aged women, even 
though each sounds the same. “I had plans", 
one of them says. "Maybe I was in training to 
become my mother, become that kind of . . . 
unfulfilled woman, vigilant and damaged." 

The character who says this is a teenager 
called Danner, but the way she speaks does not 
distinguish her from the old woman Bess, or 
the mother of Angela, or Kate, or any of the 
other narrators. Names, or their calculated 
absence, rather than words, distinguish charac- 
ters in this collection. In one story, “Bluegill”. 
an unnamed mother addresses her unnamed, 
unborn child. In others, people crop up in 
modern West Virginia bearing the wildly im- 
probable surnames Kato, Warwick, Shinner, 
Thurman, Barnes and Ray me. Of the latter, 
one of the indistinguishable female narrators 
says, "This story could be about any one of 
those people, but it is about Ray me and comes 
to no conclusions.” 

Miss Phillips gives the reader no opinion, no 
commitment. People bleed, are bled, make 
love, go crazy under the influence of chemi- 
cals, in a state of numbness, painlessly. When, 
in the story “Blue Moon", the book achieves its 
first and most violent moment, Phillips writesil 
thus: 

When I came back she was standing in front of the 
mirror, the shower stili running behind her. Some- 
one had left a matte knife on the sink. Kato had die 
knife in her hand and she held one arm straight aver 
her head. She watched herself in the mirror and 
traced a long ragged cut from her wrist to her armpit. 
She did it incredibly fast, with no expression, k 
chough what she saw in the glass bore no connection 
to her. 

Lik^her character Kato, Phillips is a brilliant 
technician, doing all that she intends with cool 
dispatch. Her writing glides sheer as a yacht 
which sails the horizon at a great distance. She 
watches her characters watching themselves, 
then sends their synopses to the reader. 

Her first collection of stories. Black Tickets, 
and her novel, Machine Dreams, were both 
breathtaking examples of the heat that can 
generate under the minimalist’s skin. Unfortu- 
nately, in Fast Lanes , Phillips seems to have 
fallen victim to her own style. She is best when 
she’s writing about the near-distant, fugitive 
past - life in the great USA fifteen years age 
Vietnam , speed, drifters and dope are her best 
props. But the poses and postures of the people 
in Fast Lanes tend to read like yesterday* 
news; they are dated, but not dated enough- 

Fast Lanes is apt as a title! Jayne Anne Phil- 
lips seems to be looking in a driving mirror at a 
vision of something she regrets she’s over- 
taken. Like the people she writes about and the 
country she lives in , she's pulled out and passw 
her own history just for the thrill of forward 
momentum. 


W.J. BURLEY' 

Wydiffe and ihe Winsor Blue 
186pp. Gollancz. £8.95. - 

0575 04056 4- 


535KS25!SS Wycliffe. wTjTb^ 

f 2°M S * thoughtful, - sensitive policeman, investigate 

^ ficl ,Jie murder .ih Falmouth: shortly after the death of 

' Edwin Garland, a. local businessman ^ 

Amateur artist, his son Francis, a middle^. 
Whb tqlls •***“•■ “ shot, as he’s taking the dog or m 


, in Ed ** 
Is an artlsfl 
home to 
background. 
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Virginia Woolf: A Dialogue upon Mount Pentelicus 


Among the papers of Virginia Woolf at the Univcrsi- 
tv of Sussex' is an early typescript catalogued as “A 
Dialogue upon Mount Pentelicus". Quentin Bell 
quoted from it in his biography of Woolf to describe 
her first reactions to Greece when she visited the 
country early in the autumn of 1906 with her sister 
Vanessa, her elder brother Thoby, and her younger 
brother Adrian. Susan Dick, in her edition of Virgi- 
nia Woolfs Complete Shorter Fiction (1985), lists the 
dialogue among Woolfs unfinished stories. A re- 
ordering of the typescript pages shows, however, 
that the dialogue is actually a complete story, until 
now the only one still unpublished. 

The interest of “A Dialogue upon Mount Penteli- 
cus" depends partly on Us context in the early literary 
history or both Virginia Woolf and the Bloomsbury 
Group. After her breakdown following the death of 
her father in 1904, Virginia Stephen, as she was then, 
began at the age of twcnty-l wo to publish the reviews 
and essays recently collected in the first volume or 
Jhe Essays of Virginia Woolf, edited by Andrew 
McNeillie. In two years she wrote nearly sixty or 
them while reading widely in English literature and 
history and keeping up her study of Greek and Latin. 
She was hoping to write a book - a work of history 
not fiction - but in 1906 she began to do the short 
stories that are now published together in The Com- 
plete Shorter Fiction of Virginia Woolf. 

When she returned to London from Greece in 
November 1906, Virginin found Thoby, who had 
come bnck earlier, dying of typhoid fever contracted 
on their trip. His death at twenty-six brought his 
ramily and Cambridge friends close together. Vanes- 
sa became engaged to Thoby’s friend Clive Bell, 
Lylton Strachcy would eventually propose to Virgi- 
nia, and what is now known as the Bloomsbury 
Group came into being. 

Exactly when Virginia Woolf wrote “A Dialogue 


upon Mount Pentelicus" is unknown. It may have 
been composed before Thoby ‘s death or n consider- 
able time afterwards, for it was not until months after 
he died that she began to review again, and then to 
think of writing a novel. 

The story is particularly interesting in her own 
literary history and in thal of Bloomsbury Tor the 
attitudes towards classical Greece and modern 
Greeks that the detached narrator reports ironically, 
and for the way these are suddenly transformed into 
a moment of insight - one of the very first in Woolf s 
writings. Thoby with his recent MA (which entitled 
him to vote against compulsory Greek at Cam- 
bridge) and Adrian with his poor new BA are clearly 
the models for the speakers. But the story is not 
simply autobiographical. (A diary kept by Virginia 
Woolf of her travels describes briefly the expedition 
to Mount Pentelicus but the only monks encountered 
there arc aged or mclnncholy.) The form or the 
dialogue descends not from Plato but from the novels 
of Thomus Love Pcncock. Its technique of reporting 
as well as quoting from the dialogue should be famil- 
iar to the readers of Woolfs mature novels. And the 
setting of the dialogue on Mount Pentelicus, where 
the quarries for the Parthenon were located, us well 
as the Pan-likc Greek monk, can he related to the 
early Italian and Greek stories of another member of 
the Bloomshury Group, E. M. Forster. 

In editing the story, which Virginia Woolf never 
revised for publication, 1 have corrected typing 
errors, occasionally modernized the punctuation, 
deleted repeated words, added the title, and inserted 
the Greek into a blank In the typescript. The context 
of the story in Virginia Woolf's other writings of this 
time will be given more fully in Edwardian nitwits- 
bury, the second volume of my early literary history 
of the Bloomsbury Group. „ „ „ 

S. P. Rosenbaum 


I t so happened not many weeks ago that a party of English tourists was descending the slopes 
of Mount Pentelicus. Now they would have been the fust to correct that sentence and to 
point out how much inaccuracy and indeed injustice was contained in such a description of 
themselves. For to call a man a tourist when you meet him abroad is to define not only his 
circumstance but his soul; and their souls they would have said - but the donkeys stumble so on 
the stones- were subject to no such limitation. Germans are tourists nnd Frenchmen are tourists 
but Englishmen are Greeks. Such was the sense of their discourse, and we must take their word 

for it that it was very good sense indeed. . 

Mount Pentelicus, as we who read Baedeker know, yet bears on her side Ihe noble scar that she 
suffered at the hands of certain Greek stone masons who had the smile and perhaps the curse of 
Pheidias ns their reward of their labour. And so if you would do justice to her you must meditate 
on several separate themes and combine them ns best you may. You must think of her not only as 
the outline that ran across many Greek casements - Pinto looked up from his page on sunny 
mornings - but also as the workshop and as the living place where innumerable slaves wore out 
their lives. And it was salutary, when at midday the party had dismounted to stumble painfully 
amonglhe crude blocksof marble, which for some reason had been overlooked or cast aside when 
the carts went down the hill to Athens. It was salutary, because in Greece it is possible to forget 
that statues are made of marble, and it was wholesome to see thal marble opposes itself, solid and 
sharp and perverse, to the sculptor's chisel. 

“Such were the Greeks!" And if you had heard that cry you would have supposed that each 
speaker had seme personal conquest to celebrate and was the generous victor of he stone 
himself. He had forced it to yield its Hermes or its Apollo once with his own hands. But then the 
donkeys, whose ancestors had been stabled in the grotto, put an end to meditation and the nders, 
sis of them in order, stepped gravely down the hill side. They had seen Marathon ondMamis, 
and Athens would have been theirs too had not a cloud caressed it; at uny rate they felt themselves 
charged on each side by tremendous presences. And to prove themselves duly uupirei they no 
only shared their wine flask with the escort of dirty Greek peasant hoyshutcondesKndedsofar s 
10 address them in their own tongue as Plato would have spoken it had Plalo lenrned Oreek at 
Harrow. Whether they were just or not shall be left for otheis to decide; but Ihe fact that Greek 
Words spoken on Greek soil were misunderstood by Oreeks destroyed at one blowlhe who e 
population of Greece , both men and women and children. At such a crisis one 
their lips; a word that Sophocles might have spoken, and that Plato would have sanaioned they 
were "barbarians". To denounce them thus wos not only to discharge a duty “"^haH of the dead 
bul to declare the rightful inheritors, and for some minutes the marble quarnes of Pent 
thundered the news to all who might sleep beneath their rocks or hauntheircavcro^Tlie 
spurious people was convicted; the dusky garrulous race, loose of lip 
who had parodied the speech and pilfered the name of the great for *■ .white 

ronvicted. Obedient to the cry the muleteer came down upon the qwtM ofhischq^ 
mute led the field - with the good will of one who saves his own back each bto w >bat he lays upon 
another's. For when the English shouted he judged that .t was 

proved himself a hajjpiercrfiic; the ntoment had its woid; no poe co . ' , , t heir 

might easily have done less. So with that single shunt the , Eng ;lish tumbled ' 

climax and rallied down the mountain side ns careless and as jocund as Ihough the land were 

^ But thp descent of Pentelicus is stayed by a flat green ledge where nature «“ns tree™nrend?nB 
tor a moment before she plunges down the hill again. There areg .i ns f Hnmeslic order nnd 
benevolent hands, and there ore comfortable little bushes Tv", 

there is a stream which may be, thought to sing their praises an e g certain of the 

Jiight Save heard the voice of Theocritus in the plaint thal it mn Hereat uny rate nature 

Hrtglfeh did so hear it, albeit the text was dusty on the.r shelves at home Jfere M aerate ■» 
and the chant of the classic spirit prompted the six friends to d« ... a ntjcs ro ]|; n g an d 

: fWe* withdrew, yet not so for but that they could be 

puHing each other by the sleeve and ch ®“ c [ in ® ^ j they wereVrtIH people! 
Rdds. But if there is one thing' that We know about tte Greeks it is lnai ey y 

sjgniffeant of gesture and of speech, aind when they sat by t e s them’ the old man propped 
■ ; disposed themselves as the vie pairtter would have chosen la M 

' ' ° h hi* start 80 tfiat his brow silent with pitchers balanced on their 

*^d grave , women in white draperies passed bellind :.^ '^ ’ ure J- c0nv lnced our friends that 
:. powders- No scholar in Europe could have rearranged that pic ure or convince 

:right tb S™ 51 ™* s “ ch fault Of theirs or of the ancients if 

t i'j^H^-hed themselves then IfVthe shade, and it wajj ^ ^ ce diatogpesareevea more 

^Jfet^jlglogues have ever been written 4 we will only rescue gmc « . 

wep w u | : say, ; thu i Uw to! kr Was the finest folk-.fo the wortd. ; 

f. ' "• ’ v! ■ . vJ; : - 'sv!" ■ i . . •. . . . •• ■' .•‘••"o • , 


h ranged over mniw subjects - over birds ami foxes, and whether turpentine is good in wmc - 
how the ancients made cheese - the position of women in the Greek state - that was eloquent. - 
the metres of Sunhocles- the saddling of donkeys: and so sinking and surging ike the flight of an 
eagle through mid-air it dropped at lust upon the tough «ild riddle of the modern Greek and his 
position in the world today. Some of optimistic nature claimed for him n present, some less 
credulous hut still sanguine expected a future, and others with generous imagination recalled a 
past; hut it was left for one to combat all these superstitions ns he struck ai the stump of a withered 
ulive tree, and to demonstrate with great shocks of speech {ind of muscle what it was that the 
Greeks had been, and what it is that they are no longer. 

Such a people lie said - and ns he spoke the sun was in the sky, and a golden eagle luing above 
the hill - such u people were as sudden as the dawn, and died as the day dies here in Greece, 
completely. Ignorant of all thal should be ignored - of charity, religion, domestic life, learning 
and science - they fixed their minds upon the beautiful and the good, and found them sllf “ cl ^ n * 
not for this world only but for an infinite number of worlds to come. "Where the Greeks had 
modesty-" but to finish the quotation, for lie must read what none now could speak, he called tor 
his Peacock and his Peacock had been left with certain socks and a tin or tobacco, the bitterest 
loss of all, in the ruins of Olympia, and he was forced to take up the strain a little lower down in the 
scale Ihough with no less earnestness than he began it. He said then how the Greeks by paring 
down the superfluous had revealed at last the perfect statue, or the sufficient stanza, just as we 
obverse I y by cloaking them in our rags of sent iment and imagination had obscured the outline and 
destroyed the substance. Look, he exclaimed, upon the Apollo at Olympia, upon the head of a 
buy in Athens, read the Antigone, stroll among the ruins of the Parthenon, and ask yourself 
whether there is room m the side or nt the fool for uny later form of beauty tocreep in. Rather is it 

not true, us fancy hints in the dark a nd the pallid dawn. Ihui just so many shapes of beauty swam in 

the vague for thought to realise as the Greeks circled with stone and with language, and that 
nothing is left for us but to worship in silence or, if we choose, to churn the empty aiT? 

One answered him, whose diameter was already spotted with n dangerous heresy; lor only a 
year ago he had made use of a brand new vote to affirm that Greek should cease, us he put it, to 
whip stupid buys into good behaviour." And yet he was a scholar. His argument, hut we must 
beware of the dialogue, was something of this sort, stive for certain interruptions which no 
rearrangement of the alphabet will convey. 

“When you talk of the Greeks." he said, "you speak us a sentimentalist mul a sloven, nnd you 
are very fond of talking of the Greeks. It is no wonder that you love them, for they represent as 
you have been saying nil that is noble in art and true in philosophy, nnd as you might have added 
all that is best in yourself. Certainly there never wns a people like them; and the reason why you - 
who took u third in your tripos, you may remember - call them the Greeks is because it seems to 
you impious to call them the Italians or the French or the Germans , or by the name of any people 
indeed who cun build bigger fleets than ours or talk a language that we can understand. No, let us 
give them a name which can be spelt in different ways, which cun be given to different peoples, 
which etymologists can define, which archaeologists can dispute, which can mean in short all that 
we do not know and as in your case all that wc dream nnd desire. Indeed there is no reason why 
you should read their writings, for have you not written them? Tlieir mystic and secret pages 
embalm all that you have felt to be beautiful in art and true in philosophy. For there is you know, 
a soul of beauty that rises unchristened over the words of Milton as it rises over the Bay of 
Marathon yonder; perchance it may slip us and fade, for we distrust phantoms. But you 1 doubt 
not are busy even at this moment baptising it with a Greek name, and enclosing it m a Greek 
shape Is it not already that ‘something in the Greek’ which you never read there; and part - the 
best part - of Sophocles and Pinto and all those dark books at home? So. while you read 
your Greek on the slopes of Pentelicus, you deny that her children exist.any longer. But for us 

^“oTenorant and illogical" interrupted the answer, and so might have continued to the end of 
the paragraph but that another reply was vouchsafed which seemed conclusive at the moment 
though it did not proceed from Heaven but only from the hill side. The little bushes creaked and 
bent and a great brown Form surged out of them, his head obscured by the bundle of dried wood 
that he carried on his shoulders. At first there was some hope that he might be a fine specimen of 
the European bear, bul a second glance proved that he was only a monk discharging the humble 
duties of the monastery near by. He did not see the six Englishmen till he was close up to them, 
and then their presence made him stand erect and gaze as though startled against his will from 
pleasant meditations; So they saw that lie was large and finely made, and had the nose and brow of 
a Greek statue . It was true that he wore a beard and his hair was long, and there was every reason 
to think him both dirty and illiterate. But as he stood there, suspended, with open eyes, a fantastic 
- a pathetic- hope shot through Ihe minds of some who saw him that his was one of those original 
figures which, dipped in the crude earth, have resisted time, and recall the first days and the 
unobliterated type: there might be such a thing as Man. ' . . 

But it is no longer within the power of the English mind - the gift may be enjoyed perhaps in 
Russia - to see fur grow upon smooth ears and cloven hoofs where there are ten separate toes, it is 
their power to see something different from that, and perhaps, who knows?, something finer. At 
any rate the six English stretched beneath the plane tree felt themselves first of all compelled to 
draw in their untidy limbs and then to sit erect and then lo return the gaze pf the brown monk as 
one man gazes at another. Such was the force of the eye that fixed them, for it was not only 
clarified by the breeze among the olive groves but it was lit by another power which survives trees 
and even plants them. And certainly, interpret U how you will, whether you tell it as a fact ot 
whisper it as a miracle, and it may be both, the light was such that it made the trees murmur and 
the air blow, And thousands of little creatures moved about in the grass, and the earth turned 
solid for miles and miles beneath the feel. Nor did the atmosphere begin and end with that day 
and that horizon, but it stretched like a lucid green river on all sides immeasurably and the world 
swnm in its girdle of eternity. Such was the light in the brown monk 's eye. and to think of death or 
dust or destruction beneath its gaze was like placing a sheet of tissue paper in the fire. For it 
pierced through much, rind went like an arrow drawing p golden chain through ages and races till 
the shapes of men and women and the sky and the trees rose up on either side of its passage and 
stretched in n solid and continuous avenue from one end of time to the other. And the English 
could not have told at the moment at which point they stood, for the avenue was as smooth as a 
ringof gold. But theGrccks, that is Plato and Sophocles and the rest, weredose to them, as close 
to them as any friend or lover . and breathed the some air as that which kissed the cheek and stirred 
the vine, only like young people they still pressed in front and questioned the future. Such a flame 
as that in the monk’s eye, ihough it hnd wandered in obscure plnces since, and had shone upon the 
barren hill side and among the stones and Ihe stunted little trees, had been lit once at the original 
hearth; and doubtless it will bum on still in the head of monk or peusant when more ages are 

passed than the brtlin can number. - , : < 

All that the brown monk said however was which is good evening, and it was odd 

that he addressed the gentleman who had been the first to proclaim the doom of his race. And as 
he returned the salutation, rising to do so and taking the pipe from his lips, the conviction was his 
that he spoke ns a Greek to a Greek and ir Cambridge disavowed the relationship. ihe slopes of 
Pentelicus and the oliyc groves. of Mendeli confirmed it. 

But the dusk that cuts short the Grecian day was falling Mke a knife across the sky; and as they 
rode home along the high way between the vines the lights were opening in the streets of Athens 

nnd ihe talk was. of supper and n bed. 
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On the highway to perpetual growth 


m- i 


Ernest Gellner 

K. A. WRKJI.EY 

People, CHIcs and Wealth 

348pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £24.51). 
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People, Cities anti Wealth is a profound, ori- 
ginalandcxcitingbacik, in which E. A. Wrigley i 
o distinguished historical demographer, pro- 
vides a great mass of information and ideas 
relevant to the central question of historical 
sociology - what is the distinctive nature of the 
modern world, and how did it come about? 
Demographers are, I suppose, less prone than 
other people to the illusion that a post- 
industrial society can in any very serious sense 
be identical with the society of the same mime 
and language which happened to have pre- 
ceded it on the same territory. Demographic- 
ally, the changes arc simply too tremendous to 
be ignored. 

Professor Wrigley’s first major point con- 
cerns the contemporary commentators on the 
great transformation. Tile conventional wis- 
dom is that unci or thinkers, stimulated hy the 
various changes they had noted, rethought the 
human condition and codified its terms. 
Admittedly, they often did so under the im- 
pression that they were analysing man and 
society as such, rather Ilian re cooling the prin- 
ciples of u distinctive new order. I lohhcs ami 
Locke in politics, Hume and Kant in know- 
ledge, Cluusewitz on war, ninny others in 
ethics and aesthetics , set down the rules , or one 
possible set of them, of the new order. 

Here Wriglcy. concerned with those think- 
ers who thought ahout economics and popula- 
tion. takes a different view: what Adam Smith 
and his successors were doing was not explain- 
ing the new dispensation hut. on the contrary, 
proving that It was impossible, that it simply 
could not happen. Wriglcy hud claimed some- 
thing like this earlier about Muhhus, whom he 
described as laying bare the mechanics of a 
world at the very moment when that world was 
ceasing to exist, in this book he extends this 
diagnosis to the othergrent British economists, 
We know now that they were wrong and that it 
did happen, but this dues not mean that, given 
their very persuasive set of premisses, their 
reasoning was not entirely correct. It is difficult 
to find fault with their arguments; and this 
being so, one good way of seeking oiit the 
secret of the new world is to find the crucial gap 
in their premisses. If. they proved it would not 
happen and it did, whatever, flaw there was in 
the premisses may he a good clue to the secret 
of the new order. This is in effect Wrigley's 
own strategy. 

Industrial dr affluent society as we know it is 
not based on great wealth as such, but on (he 
perpetual and sustained growth of wealth. Its 
mechanisms of social control and its political ' 
legitimacy hinge on this: the legitimacy of gov- 
ernment depends no longer bn the ancestry of 
. the monarch or bn the approval of heaven or 
on the general will, but simply on the attain-' 
meat of an. acceptable rate of economic, 
.growth. But, in the view bf Smith, Ricardo and 
MaUhus. no such society was possible. Wrigley 
sums up. their view as being that “Societies 
might reasonably expect to make progress to a 
plateau of economic prosperity well in advance 
of that attained in feudal times, but had no 
hope 1 of indefinite progress^. 

■Juit this, of course, Is the difference between 
the eighteenth -century and the modern con- 
ceptions oiT progress. We see progross os in- . 
definite and continuous, the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw it te the attainment of u definite, but 
final or finite, • improvement. This idcu the 
founding father of economics shared with, a - 
historian such ns Gibbon. The eighteenth ccnr 
fury in its complacency might consider itself 
blessed in comparison with curlier periods, and . 
even on-accgsioh ns superior to the ancients, 
but it did not see itself ns part of sonic per- 
petual ascension. The economists added an 
important nuance to the Conviction that there; 
was a fixed ceiling to prosperity: they, thought 4 
they hud shown that this mrcribe so. 'Die princi- 
ple of diminishing returns wus bound to set hi ’ 
at some point, where a further injection of 
capital, of- further refinement of the division of 
labour, would no longer yield adequate re- 
turns* ami growth would come to a stop. The 
ccflpo mists were impelled in this direction par- 


ticularly by Ihc importances hey attributed to 
land as the main or only source of raw mat- 
erials. hy the obvious fact that the amount of 
available land is limited, and also by the belief 
(hat the division of labour on the lund could be 
pushed less fur than it could in industry. 

All this throws interesting light on the rela- 
tion of Smith uud the classical economists to 
(heir intellectual offspring, Marx. Marxian 
optimism has always seemed to me to be the 
fruit of a bizarre extrapolation . whereby if one 
kind of economy was linked to the minimal 
“night-watchman” State, then an even belter 
one would he linked to no State at all, to an 
absence of coercion. The spurious harmony of 
the market would then be superseded by a 
genuine and unconstrained harmony, beyond 
nil States or markets. But Marx evidently owed 
not only his long-term optimism but nlso his 
pessimism in (lie medium term to Smith, and 
more directly. Fie simply took it over together 
with the arguments sustaining it, but then attri- 
buted it, not to an inescapable and general 
human condition, hut to the specific features of 


evidently reached this condition. Low local 
yields from capital and the near-euthanasia of 
the rentier forced almost everyone to engage in 
business, because interest rates were too low to 
allow all but very few to live off capital. The 
Dutch weren’t rich because they traded 
abroad, they traded abroad because they were 
too rich to make much in the way of profit nt 
home. In other words, imperialism is not the 
last stage of monopoly capitalism, but a much 
earlier stage of any old capitalism. 

Wrigley's main theoretical point lies in this 
separation of modernization from industri- 
alization, in the special sense lie gives those 
terms. He admits to having considerable diffi- 
culty with the definition of modernization, and 
recognizes that his use of the term is eclectic, 
and does little more than attach a label to the 
changes which transformed European society 
between the sixteenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies. An alternative definition might be to say 
that modernization is simply the process ana- 
lysed and commended by Adam Smith, what- 
ever that is, and the process moreover for 



An exhibition in 1840 at the recently Inaugurated Polytechnic Institute In Regent Street. The two miniature 
canals held 10,000 gallons of water and had working lockgates and water-wheels. This detail of Scharfs 
drawing of the Polytechnic's Great Hall Is reproduced from George ScharTs London: Sketches and 
wfttcrcokmra of a changing city, 1820-50 by Peter Jackson (154pp. John Murray. £14. 95. 0 7195 4379 7). 


an ultimately transient social order. Wrigley 
sums this up as follows: 

Capital is . . . a commentary on the severity of the 
tensions which were produced by the uneasy mar- 
riage of industrialization and modernization .... 
His message was clear. The marriage was intolerable 
and must be dissolved .... The marriage proved 
more durable than Marx had expected .... What 
had seemed inconceivable to Smith and intolerable 
to Mara developed into an acceptable commonplace. 
National product coujd rise, without apparent limit, 
and be so divided as (q assure most ntenof rising real 
incomes. /. 

.This passage also highlights Wrigley's crucial 
' distinction, between modernization, which 
. preceded industrialization and here refers to 
the process analysed by Smitb pud proved by 
him to have only a liriiitedand finite potential, 
and industrialization, which refers to that quite 
unexpected injection pf new resdurces that re- 
futed the pessimism of the classical economists 
in its original form (thaugh it w^ rct^itiedby ' 
Mnrx to ; establish, ; : not; the. limitations ' to ! 
growth, hut the doom bfu particular social, 
order).' .. 


which the classical economists' pessimism was 
demonstrably valid. It is this definition which 
really fits Wrigley’s use of the term. But a less 
circular and less question-begging definition 
might be something like this: modernization 
consists of those aspects of the social trans- 
formation of Europe which have basically 
social roots and can be sociologically ex- 
plained, on the assumption of a reasonably 
constant and commonsensically conceived 
natural environment and a technology corres- 
ponding to that conceptualization. 

The definition of the second of the two 
crucial terms, industrialization, would then be 
this: industrialization is the name of the. pro- . 
cess which enables a modern society to break 
out from otherwise inescapable social con- 
straints. This might be called the « 
/iwcAftw' conception of .industrialization, 
Wrigley does not define it in this way, but fakes 
oyer the epnverittpnal m of the term*’ as ."a 
synonymfojr Sustained economic growth?, But 
this hsally amount sto the same: sustained (per- 
petual) economic, growth is, for reasons con- 
clusively established by: Smith and his fellows, ; 


,, • • L ■„ . 4| _ , , a T uj.omHn any ms fellows, ■; 

: . AVnglcy also shows that Smith already *>* ; impossible, but industrialization is the name of 
tains (though he does not putjtfn ihespierms); the "impossible toocess wo no^ know'tb have- 
thb Marxist theory of Imperialism; nonfrrily ; >bcrtrt^^ 
associated with Hobson, and with'Upin.' fiev . expect aiions of the clnssical economists k 
cause of the ceil ink MepjQytfent.A v ' What txsatoti*sm%dw exti&htoa dr 
yplnpcd country would find capital unusable ■ machfnahdWi Whlph'brb tight about the mira- 
ut home find 'be forced.* exprirt rigl^y^Uriswer Implex add sub- ; 
commit itself to external trade and fomfgn ini . .. .Ue^ not tb say eiusfc but a firet and nof 
veslmenl . nijtwlthstanding the less faVpurabfe . alfOgeiljf# misleadinE npprQriinatibd' 
social and iHiliticto cpnditiolM abroad, there l* » 

tmly n slop from this prgumem to the pcfCep- ■> qdt waathff IpjWlfch of MwerfiiiibfeW ftj&of ; 
tion thar the ilai would -folfow tntde. artd 
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visaged it basically as the fru^^Sft^ppera|m n " 1 
of living beings, animal and vegetable, wilfitniV 
much aid from the mineral. Human and animal 
brawn and the growth of plants combined to 
yield an output, aided by only fairly small in- 
puts of inanimate energy from sources such as 
watermills and windmills. It was the tapping of 
seemingly endless sources of dead energy 
which completely changed the scene, initiated 
the reign of perpetual growth, refuted Smith's 
pessimism and made possible the Marxian 
variant of it. 

Here Wrigley’s terminology seems to me 
doubly unfortunate. He writes that “’Hie muta- 
tion in the economic landscape . . . involved 
the substitution of inorganic for organic out- 
puts . . The notion of an “inorganic indus- 
trial system” is unfortunate first of all because 
it is a tittle strange to refer to fossil fuels as 
“inorganic". Moreover, it also cuts across 
another well-established sociological termino- 
logy: Durkheim’s contrast between “median- 
ical” and “organic" solidarity. It would be 
awkward for a Durkheimian, persuaded by 
Wrigley's arguments, to have to say that the 
most complex forms of organic solidarity were 
based on the inorganic industrial system. 

But the terminological point does not really 
matter too much. What Wrigley has in mind is 
clear: the transition from the predominant use 
of living energy to dead energy. What is also 
obvious is the central point he wishes to make, 
which hinges on this substitution: this great 
change in the nature of the social world was not 
something inscribed on the agenda of human 
society, and thus something humanity had the 
right to expect, but, on the contrary, depended 
on something external to man and society, 
something contingent and accidental, namely 
the presence and availability of coal. 

Such a position clearly distinguishes Wrigley 
from those evolutionist commentators of the 
great transition, who believed- the destiny of 
mankind to have been ever encapsulated in the 
human or social essence, only requiring time to 
reach its fulfilment. But it also distinguishes 
him from a thinker such as Max Weber, who 
also believed the coming-into-being of our 
world to be contingent, but who believed that 
the contingency was brought about by unusual 
factors internal to human society. For Wrigley, 
at least one necessary condition was not merely 
satisfied contingently, but was also external to 
the human realm. Moreover, he appears to 
believe not merely that our actual fate was not 
inscribed in the destiny of societies, but that 
quite a different destiny was so inscribed, and 
correctly read by Adam Smith, Malthus and 
Ricardo, whose perfectly cogent accounts were 
only falsified as it were unfairly, by an ex- 
traneous intrusion. Smith and Co were like 
clever readers of a detective thriller, who 
rightly guess the culprit on the basis of all j* 1 * 
available clues, and only find their solution 
rejected in the last chapter by means of the 
introduction of new evidence, previously with- 
held. from the reader. No self-respecting thrij* 
let-writer would stoop to such a device, though 
I suppose history can do what she likes; ■ • 

Some aspects of Wrigley’s conclusion I low 
attractive and some repugnant (which needless 
to say does not constitute an argument against . 
them). The separation of the process culnUn-- 
ating in the eighteenth century from what 
happened later in the nineteenth and sub- 
sequently, in other words the distinction be;, 
tween modernization and industrialization “ 
Wrigley’s sense, I find interesting and import; . 

1 ant. The switch to a production-oriented so- *• 
ejety, with an increased division of )qbouf aj|V 
. good government, was something which m 
not depend on the radical technological exp 10 * ]• 
sion, which only came later. In fact I am 
pared to go further, and say that I suspect » 
depended on its absence. ' * . 

; No doubt the improvements which too 
place between the sixteenth and eighteen® 

' centuries depended in part on technical ■ 
' novation, and in part on social factors; 

■ ' the technical - innovations been rea ^Jf£. 

•; ppwered, would they not have attracted me 
,J attention of those: elements in society , 
v would have either utilized them to strength 
; their own political power, or taken preempt 
(steps against ; their disruptive f SOCfel .W* , 
he qifertces, or both? The injection of ppwernu 
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similar effect in early modernizing Europe, 
and (he movent enl forward might Imvc been 
throttled by (lie very fortes it unleashed. So 
early development may well have depended on 
the relative feebleness, rather than the power, 
of innovation. In fact, by the time the new 
world emerged in full strength, and its implica- 
tions were properly understood, it was too late 
to stop it. It had been camouflaged by its 
gradualness, and that was made possible by the 
relative nun-disruptive nature of its techni- 
ques. But in any case, “modernization'’ in 
Wriglcy's sense of an economically favourable 
reorganization of society, which cannot on its 
own lead to perpetual progress, should indeed 
be distinguished from open-ended growth. 

But when the second stage came, was it 
really dependent on the geological structure of 
tile British isles? Wriglcy's ease here is much 
strengthened by his principal evidence, drawn 
from a comparison of England with i lulland. 
Why did induslrializHtion not happen in Hol- 
land? Here of course the relevant theorist 
ceases to he Smith, ami Wrigley switches from 
the classical economists to the sociologists who 
came later. For Smith, there was simply no 
problem: Holland was a country which hud 
pushed the possibility of economic improve- 
ment close to its limit, and was now banging its 
head against (lie ceiling, so offering a foretaste 
of what was to be the fate of England. But for 
the sociologists writing later, at n time when it 
was known full well that there was no such 
ceiling, and that the sky wus (he limit. Holland 
is an exceedingly difficult negative ease to 
explain. Why so far. yet no further? 

For the sociologists eager locxpliiin industri- 
alization in terms of favourable conditions plus 
an appropriate ethos, rationality is a crucial 
element in that ethos: "That Holland had 
reached a high degree of rationality in eco- 
nomic affairs seems indisputable. Nor whs it 
just an urban phenomenon . . Wrigley 
writes. It is well known that the Dutch are so 
rational that Teuson comes out of their ears. 
They arc even rational in (he countryside: no 
idiocy of rural life for them. Their society also 
exemplifies most of the other features which 
sociologists favour as the preconditions or in- 
dustrialization. None (he less, mysteriously, 
the industrial revolution failed to take place in 
Holland: “Rationality in economic life neither 
led to a Inke-off. nor plunged the population 
into misery.” 

' Rationality on its .own appears to be insuffi- 
cient to guarantee cither the blissful liberal or 
the tragic Marxist fate, which the theory pro- '• 
raises to early industrializes. Wrigley suggests 
that Holland wns probably more fully mod- 
ernized than England in the early eighteenth 
century, and needed the steam-engine more 
. urgently than England did, so as to solve its 
drainage problem. Holland did indeed adopt 
theslcam-epgineeagerly when it became avail- 
able , but neither invented it itself nor, suggests 
Wrigley, would have done so on its own. 

. He does not deny that in a scientific age (a « 
term he does not define) inventions will in (he 
main be. forthcoming when needed. Bui he. 
suggests that “technological innovation in a 
p re -scientific ago is far from automatic . . ,*V 
. It would seem that the early industrial re- 
volution (in Wriglcy’s sense) occurred prior to 
the scientific age, whenever that is held to have 
begun. By the scientific age. Wrigley must 
mean not the mere presence of Newtonian sci- 
ence; but its sustained application to technical 
problems, and the presence of systematic in- 
dustrial research. So his thesis could be re- 
formiUaietUlius: modernization (uhighdivi- 
- stop qf labour based only bn pre-icienllfic tech- 
nology, plus good government) 'can only take 
humanity to a certain point; Sdcintf fie tech- 
nology cart take it much further. Bin: there was 
a gap lasting quite a few decade^ , between the 
attainment of the ceiling of modernization and 
the elimination of that ceding hy scientific 
technology. During this gap, economic pro-.' 
gross end. impetus were, however; kept going 
l»y the providential presence of cool in 
England, and a similarly (?) providential 
appearance in England of n set of iuveiitfoits, 
which linked the coni to productive heed, ^ater 
on, no doubt, technology ensured the suppiyof 
inanimate energy, quite independently nflucal 
conditions. But. without these accidents, that 
gap might well never have been crossed, it is 
"(he'dlffcfencrrbenvccir card and pent which.-- 
industrially speaking, separates English men 


from Dutch boys. 

It seems to me that hy the time the watershed 
between modernization and industrialization, 
so crucial for Wrigley, had been reached, the 
bases of the scientific age and its spin-off tech- 
nology had been firmly laid. This was so even if 
the habit of systematically seeking out the re- 
quired technology on the basis of science hud 
not yet been institutionalized , and even though 
early technological innovation had been the 
work of free-lance innovators, not yet linked to 
the High Tradition of science. If the fortuitous 
inventions and fuel deposits hud not then been 
available in England, would the gap not have 
been weathered there as comfortably as 
according to Wrigley it was in Hulland, and 
would not the growth still have come, albeit a 
little later? 

Wriglcy’s approach by contrast seems to 
separate the coming of the scientific nge from 
modernization, nnd by implication treat it 
as one further contingency. But wns it nor 
far more deeply implicated in the inudeniiz- 
Htion process? Is there not something to 
be said, after all, for viewing the entire 
process, of modernization nnd subsequent 
industrialization, :is one? 

The earlier modernization in north-west 
Europe had something distinctive about its 
political and intellectual culture that makes it 
imi'nsMble pcrlmps to treat it ns just another 
case of a commercial and production-oriented 
society, one which, it so happened, led on to 
industrialism, thunks to the availability of coal. 
One could say that the cultural features which 
made the earlier modernization rather un- 
usual, also made the subsequent scientific 
transfnrmntion rather probable. If all this is so, 
the conjunction of the two processes which 
Wrigley wishes to separate becomes rather less 
accidental limn he would have it. All this being 
said, the analytic separation that lie proposes, 
of economic well-being within the limits of a 
common-sense technology and the law of 
diminishing returns, and of a scientifically sus- 
tained growth which defies both, is dearly n * 
very stimulating and important idea. 

The outlook and range of ideas which lead 
Wrigley to this position have bolh their 
strengths and weaknesses. The book displays 
nn extraordinary and enviable mastery of the 
social, economic and demographic history of 
western Europe. Us deployment of the compa- 
rative method, in disentangling both regional 
idiosyncrasies and shared influences, is master- 
ly. Over and above the rich and detailed source, 
material, Wrigley has thoroughly internalized 
the ideas of Smith, Malthus and Ricardo, and 
he is extremely percept ive about Marx. It is the 
ideas and the critique of these masters which 
give his material its unity und interest. Its 
focusing of the comparative method, not on 
other pre-industrial civilizations, but on the 
England/HoUand contrast, adds to the book’s 
originality. 

But there is also a price to be paid for this 
rather North-Sea-centred vantage-point. If 
Wrigley’s remarks about Marx are perceptive 
□qd convincing, his comments on Weber are 
Somewhat perfunctory, and other sociologists 
are largely absent. (Freud is twice mentioned 
as a commentator on the great historical trans- 
formation, though it is not made clear which 
of his ideas are meant to be relevant, and 
how.) Comte and Durkheim are absent from 
the index, and so afe writers sqch as Joseph 
Needham or Mark Ejvin, who can throw light 
on the availability and role of technical innova- 
tion in China. Given the importance, for 
Wriglcy's argument, of the: question whether 
innovations arc the slaves of social needs or ore 
autonomous, this is a strange omission! (The 
uutonomUl view is central- fur Wrigley’s. 
argument.)' '• 

His most important question is, quite prop- 
erly,. a very ambitious ahe.' Both the. question, 
and the method employed manuring ii; are 
• summarized in the following passage: ^ 

It in noi'Wfiat Svak common to ait inpdefqtringcduV 
trin, but what was peculiar' to 'England arijleh then ' 
appear* fmpoiiani. And what is explained^ is oqt 
simply why the industrial revolution occurred 1 Iji 
England earlier than elsewhere, hut why U oeturted, 
atoll. {Emphasis lidded,] •' '; : j ?, 'y ’.! •,■.;•.*> 

bfahyofu* will persist in [ft jdkirig that whqi the 
modernizing, countries . Shared Ts.lq the end 1 
mure important than cool and James, Waitas 

. .i ‘ 1 ' • u. . L. IL'i'' 1 


harbour an irrational aversion to considering 
the world we live in, whose nature is our main 
preoccupation, to be the fruit of a mere 
accident. 

The suspicion may attach to Wrigley, as it 
docs to his hero Smith, that in the last analysis, 
and all qualifications contained in this book 
notwithstanding, he takes the cultural and poli- 
tical idiosyncrasies of north-west Europe too 
much for granted. Hence he underrates their 
continuous relevance throughout the two pro- 
cesses which he would separate. He rightly 
quotes Smith’s observation that the most im- 
portant effect of commerce nnd manufacture is 
that they “gradually introduced order and 
good government, and with them the liberty 
and security of individuals, among the inhabi- 
tants of the country, who had before lived in a 
continual state of war with their neighbours 
nnd of servile dependency upon their 
superiors' 1 . Smith was right about the crucial 
importance of this link, but egregiously wrong 
about the mechanics by which the change was 
brought about. 

In a passage actually quoted by Wrigley, he 
suggests (hnt it wns the vanity of the lords 
which nllowcd them to he seduced into switch- 
ing their conspicuous display from retainers to 
hnublcs, thereby transforming a personal 


nexus leading to dependency, into the'iihper- 
sonal, anonymous and politically anodyne 
nexus of the market, which engenders no sub- 
mission. So, it Would seem, it was their vulgar- 
ity which emasculated them politically. They 
certainly were no such fools. If they made the 
switch, they did so because a moral and politic- 
al climate prevailed in which liquid wealth was 
a far better lever of power than the old, highly 
illiquid investment in retainers, and where in- 
deed the latter could no longer be used to much 
effect, or at all. Economic sense, and not the 
most childish vanity, eventually led to the 
clearances, which Smith did not foresee. 
Whether the factors making for this political 
climate were also linked to those which event- 
ually made perpetual unrestrained growth 
possible, is another question. Such a link 
would have to be firmly established if Wrigley's 
disjunction of modernization and industrializa- 
tion were to be repudiated altogether. 

Specialists will use this volume for its 
extensive treatment of demographic, urban 
and social history. I have not discussed these 
details, and would Jiot be competent to da so. 
But all non-specialists concerned with the cen- 
tral question of the emergence and nature of 
the modern world will derive great stimulus 
and illumination from its general ideas'. 
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The Historical Anthropology of Early Modern 
Italy: Essays on perception and 
communication 

28lpp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
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In sixteen cursory essays Peter Burke offers us 
“the historical anthropology" of Italy between 
about 1500 and 1800. He aims to provide a 
panorama of “Scenes from the Drama of 
Everyday Life”, his alternative title for the 
book, suggested in the first essay. The organiz- 
ing topics range from ritual and insult to carni- 
val and sainthood, each getting an essay with a 
good deal of caveat about .theory. 

His opening essay contends that early mod- 
ern Italy was not a “sincerity culture" but 
rather an “honour” or “theatre culture", a 
“land of facades" where face-saving was all- 
important. The burden of the second essay is to 
claim that historical reconstructions should dis- 
tinguish between the views of natives and those 
of outside observers. There follow four essays 
on “modes of perception", where we learn that 
census-takers perceived people according to 
the reigning social stereotypes and that 
bishops, on their diocesan rounds, were blink- 
ered by prejudicial values. “How to be a 
Counter-Reformation saint" is the heading to 


mercial in the course of time. Essay fourteen, 
a consideration of the famous ' revolt of 
Masaniello (Naples, 1647), maintains that the 
ritual of this event was a quest for organiza- 
tional coherence and for the legitimizing of 
grievances by means of "theatre". “Rituals of 
healing" reviews the activity of popular heal- 
ers, including priests, wise women and char- 
latans. And the concluding essay, treating 
Europe generally, takes on the task of account- 
ing for “The repudiation of ritual”, but does so 
chiefly by citing Protestant attacks on the 
efficacy of Catholic ritual and by invoking the 
argument from “reaction" - the eighteenth 
century's alleged reaction against the elabora- 
tion of ritual in the preceding 200 years. 

Burke has, in effect, served up the old chest- 
nut about Italy's being a bella figura culture 
and decked it out with bits of theory. In essay 
after essay, he metaphorizes Italian social life 
as theatre so as to jam events and people into 
stereotypes. With a facility for generalizing 
which turns into a process of ethnographic 
homogenization, he smoothes out the charac- 
teristics that differentiated Venice, Milan. 
Genoa, Florence, Rome and Naples. Broach- 
ing one of (he richest and most important 
fields, the essay on episcopal visitations races 
over more than four centuries (1437-1865) in* 
mere eight pages. The chapter “Insult and blas- 
phemy" is rendered without a single instance of 
sustained linguistic analysis. No picture men- 
tioned in the discussion of the Renaissance 


one chapter because saints are held to reflect portrait is given more than two or three linesof 

the values of the age in which they were canon- ' ' direct commentary. The pivotal essay on "Inn- 


the values of the age in which they were canon- 
ized. They are given a foil ip (he succeeding 
chapter, “Perceiving a counter-culture", which 
looks at the expanding underworld of beggars, 
thieves and vagabonds. 

“Modes of communication" is the heading 


guages" boils down to a “sketch-map" of Jf* 
gional dialects, with a flashing of the socto - 
linguistic notions of "register" and “ ant1 ' 
■ language". And the evidence adduced, be it M 
documentary sources, bishops, language*' 


for the next nine essays. The first, “Languages literacy, or the rest, is wholly insufficient 


and anti-languages”, aspires in fifteen pages 
It) be "a retrospective ethnography” of the 
peninsula’s “oral culture". Essay eight seeks to 
1 outline the “ethnography" or ."sociology”, of 
the whole “syslcnt of insult and blasphemy’' in 

Italir Klin. 1^1 1. ... MTI ' '■ j* ■ ».. ' - 


For all its fashionable terminology, Burke 
book is an old curiosity shop. He flits from 
to Item and century to. century, retaJW 
gossip and anecdote, and passing this on ** 
“ethnography", a descriptive mode wnicn 


.. . . y - ■ T — r-— in . vbiiiiugia^iij f a, uuavupurw — . • 

-.?■ Iw.tyi NiM.iells us ihflt ^Tbe uses of literqcy B *. ought surely to be denser, more concerted ^ 
pertained to (he ttoncernsof business, family, more empirical. Nor is there any help 1° ^ 
Qtqrcli Qnti$tstp; “Conspicuous consumption gleaned from his pronouncements fl bo u 

jp sevcntcerith-cebiury Italy”. Is an account of ■ theory, no adequate substitute. for n tenacious 
■vflj® '"Comnuinicating” of stilus and social investigation of historical sources. If whnt .w* 
identity by means of buildings, coaches and V ejesire is an anthropological history bf Italy** 

■ dress. And. “The presentation of ielf.jh the .might do better to begin with thesMy, 01 
1 Rcnailsttncc portrait", glances at portraits froip neighbourhoods, ' 'patronage and . 

.*■£• stapdpoint.of sitters “a? social Types" - groups, dally cash expenditures, and the Y r ‘ 
WPfc * focatpa, of status'?. » ' ■ • naculqrs that went with all this. To take the fi* 

, srcprescntaiions areiiot ashurriedas ...' of these: .in the cities that most interest 

f 'Jr 1 -? ftp*’ movement is so; glancing v Tjurke!, neighbourhoods were by and large ™ 

l^i^r-npthhtg jgeh.to analysis. .High- ,j Urban and mental, space for social Ider)* 11 * 

‘ S tSSSf* 1 « C W the eSrly (pod- -kinship, Occupation , worship and the’gjvW ' ‘ 
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lay ourselves open ;(o the suspicion ihV : ,W4 
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Daniel Roche tells us that he writes not only as 
a historian of Paris but also as a fifth-genera- 
tion Parisian, and the reader will quickly 
appreciate the sensitivity which he retains for 
his native city. The appearance in English 
translation of Le People de Paris is, indeed, a 
significant event for those who study and tench 
French social history, as it makes available an 
exciting work of synthesis which is continually 
asking questions of source materials and draw- 
ing attention to the way in which popular his- 
tory can and should be written. Roche’s book- 
the product of seminars and discussions with a 
generation of researchers and graduate stu- 
dents- is not only a masterly text on the people 
of Paris and the development of popular cul- 
ture; it is also an important source on the 
methodology of social history, in particular the 
history of ordinary people who leave few writ- 
ten records for future generations to agonize 
over. 

The book approaches its subject from widely 
varied angles. Despite Roche's claim that 
French and English methodologies are very 
different, his own social history is a broad 
church in which British practitioners of the art 
could feel welcome - he presents evidence in 
tabulated form when this seems appropriate, 
but his text is equally strewn with the subjec- 
tive observations of such as Merrier and R£tif 
de la B retonne. His principal objective is to 
understand the daily concerns of the people of 


Paris, their values and their anxieties; in his r 
own words, he seeks to explain "the way the * 
popular classes of Paris felt and thought in I 
relation to both the inodes of production and i 
social life”. To this end he discusses innnigra- t 
tion and social advancement, lienlth and con- I 
sumption patterns, dress and literacy. He is I 
particularly good on the changing use of space . 
both the external space of the city streets and i 
markets and the internal space within the city’s 
cramped popular housing. 

What emerges is a graphic and colourful pic- 
ture of how ordinary Parisians lived their 
everyday lives in a world where their own 
cultural norms prevailed. Roche is not, it 
should be stressed, concerned with the very 
poor or the marginal, with those who fell into 
crime or who became institutionalized in hos- 
pitals and poorhouses. This is in the main a 
book about people who did not get into trouble 
with the authorities. Of course, as Olwen Huf- 
ton has shown, many of them would expect to 
face at some times in their lives the misery of 
poverty and vagrancy, or would be forced by 
need to turn to crime. But that is another ques- 
tion, distinct from the popular culture of the 
Cour des Miracles and the mean streets of the 
Paris suburbs. 

The culture of work and the workplace, 
which makes a fleeting appearance in Roche’s 
book, is treated at much greater length in 
Michael Sonenschcr's monograph on The Hut - 
ters of Eighteenth-century France. This is, says 
the author, not just an account of the problems 
and disputes which beset journeymen hatters 
in the last decades of the nncien regime, but 
also “in an oblique way ... a contribution to a 
broader discussion of the relationship between 
work nnd politics". Indeed it is - a fascinating 
account of the effect of technological change 
on the artisan's traditional culture and a discus- 
sion of the place which this culture occupied in 
relation to the law nnd the courts. The men nt 
the centre of the study are the journeymen 
chapeliers of Paris, Lyon and Marseille, who 
had traditionally dominated hat-making in 
France, but whose dominance was being 
undermined by the use of hare instead of beav- 
er as the essential raw material in hat-making, 
a' change which effectively threw open the 
trade to competition from small towns and 
villages throughout France. As a result, the 
journeymen, became even more deeply en- 
trenched in their customary trade practices, 
insisting that production be controlled and that 
no journeyman be allowed to make more than 
two hats per day, resisting technological in- 


novation, and taking their venomous disputes 
with the musters for adjudication by the courts. 

By studying the concerns uf journeymen within 
one single trade, Sonemchcr throws light on , 
the degree of their resistance to capitalism, oil 
the extent of their differences with the corpora - 
lions - soon, of course, to lie abolished by the 
Revolution - and oil the nature of the violence 
that so frequently erupted between the various 
workers’ conipagiHmnagt’S in the late eight- 
eenth century. 

If David V. Erdmun's Commerce des 
Lu mitres may at first glance seem a weightier 
contribution than Sonenschcr's slight volume, 
appearances can he deceptive. What EnJman 
offers is n very detailed and at limes rntlicr 
ponderous biography of John Oswald, u Brit- 
ish pamphleteer and admirer of the Enlighten- 
ment who left his particular corner of Grub 
Street - in this case Edinburgh - to throw in his 
lot with the French Revolution. Oswald was 
quickly drawn into the world of Bonneville and 
the Cerclc Social, the world that has recently 
been illuminated by the work of the American 
scholar, Gary Kales. Soon he became involved 
in sectional politics in Paris, and he was to die 
al the head of a Republican unit in the Vetitlde . 
Oswald's is an interesting enough story - atul 
one cannot but be impressed by the number of 
people in Revolutionary Paris with whom he 
seemed to have contact. But is lie worth a 
full-scale biography uf nearly 350 pages? Erd- 
mnn, us a professor of English, is particularly 
good when describing the literary world of the 
late eighteenth century; but elsewhere he can 
be discursive and indiscriminate. There is a 
strange imbalance between the tortuous detail 
of his hero’s every move and the bland histori- 
cal narrative which serves as background. Nor 
are the sections of verbatim debate from the 
Assembly particularly instructive. Too often 
the motions which involved Oswald concerned 
the sending of patriotic addresses to sym- 
pathizers in the English radical movement, and 
the debate has much of the passion of the 
House of Commons discussing amendments to 
[ a Water and Sewerage (Scotland) Bill. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that Oswald, at 
least from a French standpoint, was a very 
marginal actor on the Revolutionary stage. 

I The place of women in the French RevoJu- 
: tion is - as a glance at Linda Kelly's bibliogra- 

. phy will confirm- a source of unending interest 

to succeeding generations. For women the 
t volution promised much nnd delivered little, 
i even removing much of the informal influence 
- which upper-class women had enjoyed at court 



J. C. Oudry's“L' Homme enlredciucdges etset deux 

mattresses", reproduced from Les Fnblcsde La 
Fontaine: Quaire siMc d'illustrationhy Alain- Marie 
(lossy (287pp. Paris: Promodis. 2 903181 53 5>. 

and in the boudoir. The world of clubs and 
sections was one of uncompromising masculin- 
ity. Good sanx-aitoue.s wanted their supper of 
an evening. In consequence, the role played by 
women in the Revolution was necessarily 
small, especially if, as here, it is seen in terms of 
a few Individuals rather than that of women en 
masse, as pious churchgoers, ns stall-keepers in 
the markets, or as participants in political 
crowds. The women discussed here have little 
in common, ranging from Thdroignu de Mdri- 
court through Madame Tallien to Charlotte 
Corday. 

Kelly presents them episodically, holding 
her chapters together with an embarrassingly 
thin historical narrative. It is a world of velvet 
waistcoats and tinkling conversation, where 
politics is seen as individual ambition and per- 
sonal jealousy. There is much weeping nnd 
much femininity as the Revolution is presented 
with all fhe clichds of a romantic navel. If 
Thdresio Cabarrus is "the uncrowned Queen of 
Bordeaux" on page 132, she has become the 
“acknowledged Queen of the Directoire" by 
page 144, and - yes. you’ve guessed - "the 
uncrowned Queen of Paris" five pages later. 
It’s n great pity, really. A women's history of 
the Revolution would make fascinating read- 
ing, but it must first divest itself of all these 
frilly frocks. 
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original data that will be mined by future generations « * 

sd&ais and treasure! both by sympathetic readers and ^ 

Autumn 1987. 464 pp. Cl £24 50 
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THOMAS WOLFE AND HIS EDITORS 

EsUbSahlng a True Text for the Posthumous 
Publications • 

Leslie Field 

Did Thomas Wolfe really write the three wjks of fiction 

Y« C oft Go H«w Again, and The Hfls BwjwI largely tne 
creations of his Harpers editor. Edward C. Asw£-as 
' some critics have asserted? Leslie Field has examined all 
the relevant Wolfe papers at Hazard University s 
Houghton Library andthe University of North Carolina, 
Readers can see herefor themsehie? what the editcxsdld. 
and why Leslie Field regards the posthumous publica- 
tions os authentic Wolfe writings 

THE WORLD OF THE CROW INDIANS 

As Driftwood Lodges 

Thlslrare^ond penetrating portrait of the Craw 
(Aps&loote) Indian world view Is the result -of . the 
author’s tong and dose association with the residents of 
the Crow Indian Reservation tn Montana. The author s 
discussion of Crowtribalhlstory and hB vivid descriptions : 
i of current reservation He show hew the ApsAatookeare 
adapting to a changing work! ' Complementing m 
'ethnographic descriptions and his drawings and 

.■pe'ti ,■ jrit'.f. J.ru' li.T'M-v.i !■ <<.!«>< .«■ 


-aphs are stories shared with him by the 


V^vlB5lfl The CMlfzdliM cf the American lr*&m Scrfe 
Autumn 1987. 224 pp, £16.50 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 

EDISON'S ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Biography of an Invention 
Robert Fried eL Paul brad, with Bernard S. Finn 
"An accurate and exciting narrative.. .Drawing on the 
wealth of manuscript material at the Edison National 
Historic Site., the authors set out to retell the making of 
the Incandescent light.. -surpasses! the earlier Edison 
biographies by providing a dear description of the 

technical challenges faced by Edison at eadistepfn the In- 
novation process." Sdrwf ; 

Autumn 1987. 263 pp. a £29.00. Pb £ 1 4.00 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 

THE MUSIC MEN 

An (Bustrated History of Brass Bands In America. 
1800-1920 

Margaret Kindle Hazen and Robert M. Hazen 1 

For most Americans in the nineteenth century-living hi _ . 
small towns before the birth of radloor television, before 1 
the phonograph was a common household ftem-tacal 
bands provided theonly ensemblemuslc Inthdrllves. Tw 
Musk Mm chronicles the history of these bands, from the 
first all-brass ensembles of the ! 830s. through the tumult 
of the CtvH Waryeare, to theltoweringof the town band \n 
the late nineteenth century. This is the story ol a musical 
and social phenomenon that speaks volumes about 
everyday flfem the ! 800 s and the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. ' ■ • ' 

Autumn 1987. 248pp. Cl £32.95. pb £16.50 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION PRESS 
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Bawd and lodging 


The family way 


David Coward 

ERICA-MARKSBENABOU 

La Prostitution ct In police des mocursnu 18c 

slide 

547pp. Paris: Perrin. 150fr. 

2 262 00434 X 

In Enlightenment France, prostitution was the 
liveliest growth industry in a stagnant econ- 
omy. One Parisienne in seven was a whore, a 
figure which presupposes the existence of a 
solid infrastructure of mndnms, procurers, 
touts, landlords, hotel-keepers, reslnuratcurs. 
dressmakers and jewellers. “Lu galantcric”. 
once admired as the summit of French urban- 
ity, had acquired a new meaning: it was, nlong 
with the equally revealing “rhunie eccldsiast- 
iquc*\ a synonym for venereal disease. The 
lead given by the King wus scarcely calculated 
to raise the moral tone. Royal mistresses anil 
their offspring were so numerous, it was said, 
that lxiuis XV was truly “le bien aimd" and 
more often than not the father of his subjects. 
Nobles like Conti mid Richelieu no longer 
made chivalrous conquests but bought love 
from wholesalers like Mnic Gminlan - of ii 
lady's favours only the Inst hud any value. 

For the ambitious bourgeois, the ideal of 
“vivTC noblemen t” included keeping a mistress 
or two, and to meet the demand, pimps and 
bawds bought and sold children, propositioned 
servants, and put shop-girls into the beds of 
men who could afford 100 bids for a passe or 
2UG to 800 livres a month (payable in advance) 
for a more settled arrangement. At impair 
level, women could he had for a few sous or a 
pint of wine. Children born of such encounters 
were regularly abandoned to the appalling 
Foundling Hospital, which solved a social 
problem by acting as an effective infanticide 
agency. Whores who made trouble (along with 
those who did not) were arbitrnrily rounded up 
and removed from circulation for three 
months. The diseased among them, if they 
could be made to pay, were subjected to mer- 
cury frictions which cured one in two, killed 
one in ten, and caused the teeth and hair of ail 
concerned to fall out. If, as Cliamfort re- 
marked, “Le grand monde cst un mauvais lieu 
que I’onavoue", the “petit monde" was clearly 
unspeakable. 

The late Erica-Marie Benabou’s doctoral 
thesis - here-reduced to very readable propor- 
tions by Pierre Gouberl - is a measured , richly 
documented and quite chilling presentation of 
the Paris flesh-market, which met with increas- 
ing public hostility as the century advanced.; 
The. Church denounced whores and whoring. 
.PhysEocratic economists warned of (he con- 
sequences of under-population. Medical men 
predicted a weakening of the breed. Moralists 
spoke of the threat to marriage and the family 
and argued that the vast sums swallowed by 
Vqnus (which the pro-luxury lobby defended 
as an efficient means of redistributing wealth) 
led tq a degree of public ostentation which 
would turn the heads of poor worki ng gi rls and . 


eventually anger tile populace, 

After 1750, renewed complaints of outrages 
to public decency and the spread of venereal 
disease gave rise to demands that prostitution 
should he outlawed or at least regulated. The 
abolitionists had law on their side but were 
outnumbered by the regulntionists, who took 
the pragmatic view that society should control 
what it could not prevent: Re stiffs “necessary 
evil” thesis receives a good hearing here, 
though the influence of Le Pornographe is 
somewhat overplayed. The regulation^ case 
has a surprisingly modern ring but was fre- 
quently couched in terms which did not im- 
press the police. In addition to their view that it 
was unthinkable (bat a modern State should 
ever give officiul sanction to so shnmeful a 
trade, successive law officers held that any 
form of overt toleration would encourage 
citizens to believe that whores and brothels 
were respectable and safe, and thereby actively 
promote the spread of vice and disease. 
However, the police intervened only with ex- 
treme reluctance to curb homosexuality which, 
though a capital crime, was regarded as an 
aristocratic vice best left unpublicized: 
Bcnnhnu records only one instance of punish- 
ment hy death , though there were at least three 
- the last in 1783. 

I jiws mid ordunnnnces prohibiting prostitu- 
tion dated back to the Middle Ages. Though 
(hey were periodically renewed, enforcement 
of them was as slack ns police surveillance 
was discreet. All Lieutenants de Police from 
D’Argcnson (1697-1718) onward, kept a 
check on prostitutes und their clients but took 
action only when public order was disturbed or 
the “interest of families” was involved. Pater- 
nalism was preferred to active repression, which 
would merely drive vice underground and 
make it harder to contain. However, a separate 
vice squad was created in 1747 to gather in- 
formation and monitor developments. As the 
situation deteriorated and public outcries grew 
stronger, the police were forced to adopt a 
higher profile. Lenoir’s ruling of 1778 was 
aimed against the clandestine trade and in 
effect unofficially licensed t he maisonde passe, 
establishing a principle of limited toleration 
which remained at the heart of French legisla- 
tion in this area until 1946. With a total force of 
1,500 men, Lenoir was unable to make his 
policy work, and (he ancien regime arrived at 
1789 without solving a problem which was 
neglected by nearly all Revolutionary govern- 
ments. 

Benabou's wide reading and archival glean- 
ings are impressive, though quibbling critics 
might have liked more Mercier and less Restif: 
an indication of the wider European experi- 
ence (both Maria Theresa and Joseph It gave' 
up attempts at abolition); and a little more 
about developments in provincial France (for 
example, the Bordeaux ruling of 1786). But La 
Prostitution el Id police des moeurs au 18e slicle 
is an authoritative study of a subject whose 
eternal fascination was explained by P’ Alem- 
bert as yet another illustration of the unavoid- 
able laws of .attraction And repulsion . 1 
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ANDR& BURGUlfcRE, et at (Editors) 
HJslolrede la famllle 

Tome I: Mondeslointains, mondesanciens 
639pp. 380fr. 2 200 371063. 

Tome 2: Le choc des modernitds 
559pp. 350fr.2200 371047. 

Paris: Colin 

MARTINESEGALEN 

Historical Anthropology of the Family 

Translated by J. C. Whitehouse and Sarah 

Matthews 

328pp. Cambridge University Press, 
f 27.50 (paperback , £9.95) . 

0521257042 


Sociologists and anthropologists have [re?]dis- 
covcred History. It is hard to tell what Sellar 
and Yeatman would make of that, but this 
reviewer plumps for its being a good thing. Or, 
at least, a good start. Family history is upon us: 
copious and discursive in the two volumes put 
together by Andrd Burguifere, Christiane Kla- 
pisch-Zuber, Marline Segalcn and Frangoise 
Zonabend; compact and compendious in 
Scgalcn's book, which has been ably translated 
by J. C. Whitehouse and Sarah Matthews. 

Hlstoire de la faniiile is massive, handsomely 
illustrated, and copiously equipped with 
graphs, charts and other social science para-' 
phernalia. Brief prefaces provide the elegant 
imprimatur of distinguished scholars. And the 
stately binding cracks when handled. Volume 
One {Maudes lointains, mondcs anciens ) runs 
from "primitive” societies, for which quotation 
marks are nowadays de rigueur, through the 
ancient world, to the end of the Middle Ages; 
Volume Two {Le choc des modemitis) from 
the birth of modern times to the present. 

Such pithy fare permits no swift description. 
There is no single family organization, no typ- 
ical marriage either; the way family and mar- 
riage currently work in the West is merely one 
of many possible ways provided by a wide 
range of cultures. In African societies, for ex- 
ample, dead men can be presumed to marry, 
women can rent their wombs to others or “mar- 
ry” other women who can bear children on 
their behalf. Ancient Greeks could bequeath a 
wife to a designated heir; ancient Romans 
could lend their wives to produce an heir for an 
ally or a friend. Marriage, evidently, is not 
about affection, not about sexual satisfaction, 
not even about bringing up children, but about 
society: the division of functions within it, the 
exchange of services between men and women, 
and| between the groups from which these 
come. 

Both volumes of the Hlstoire de la famille 
allot about one-third of their space to non- 
Westem societies - Asian, African and, in 
Volume Two, American. Typically (and 
appropriately) the chapter on Latin America is 
entitled “Children of the Apocalypse” , that on 
North America “Love and Liberty”. 

Ancient societies turn out to be just as exotic 


as faraway ones, and yet familiar tod. Among 
Romans marriage is for property owners, ero- 
ticism is reserved for courtesans, dignified re- 
pression for the spouse. The woman is a womb 
(nineteenth-century French doctors thought so 
too). Tacitus, married at twenty-four to a thir- 
teen-year-old girl, found the engagement of 
seven-year-old Octavia to twelve-year-old 
Nero perfectly reasonable, the more so since 
the young people waited two years before they 
went to bed. Not surprisingly, lots of little girls 
died in childbirth, to be replaced by more 
mature females who had been properly run in. 
Then, as later, serial marriage was standard 
experience, and so was being orphaned or 
being shunted around from old household to 
new (the wicked stepmother seems to have 
been an Egyptian invention). 

Disappointingly, the only Qhapter devoted 
to French families as such focuses on their 
evolution during the last quarter-century or so, 
with little opportunity to illustrate the con- 
tinuities and discontinuities that mark this busy 
period and the decades that preceded it - a 
time when, once and for all, the family changed 
from a unit of production to a unit of consump- 
tion. 

Segalen makes up for this lack. Her Histor- 
ical Anthropology, which is also a historical 
sociology of marriage and childhood, especial- 
ly in recent times, provides the economy ver- 
sion of the luxury safari of the collective tomes. 
Sensible and straightforward, Segalen discus- 
ses the make-up of family, marriage and 
parenting, the roles and activities of spouses, 
the structural relations between family, 
domestic group and kin, and the relations be- 
tween these and society. There are good pages 
on contemporary divorce, which does not cre- 
ate really new situations but re-creates past 
instabilities, once endured, now chosen: re- 
marriage and children by several spouses. 
There are good things too on the status of 
women , on legislation affecting women and the 
family, on women working (more autonomy, 
but traditional roles persist). Also on new 
rituals - some related to longevity (Gold and 
Diamond weddings); others to secularization, 
like the shift of celebrations from patron saint’s 
day to birthday; others to commerce, like 
Mother’s Day, invented in America early in 
the twentieth century, taken up with enthu- 
siasm by the Nazis, adopted by Vichy France, 
hence dropped after 1945 for its embarrassing 
associations and only recently re-adopted. 

AH this is very well, but some of the basic 
questions never get asked. Why is it the case 
that, as Segalen points out, “French marriage 
sociologists do not very often mention love'.'? 
Why was it a Frenchman who Wrote “Families 
je vous hais” and why are uncivil family wars 
such a staple of French literature? Could there 
be more to family relations, to marital rela- 
tions, than structures? I am not at all sure that 
all happy families resemble one another, but 
societies with so many unhappy families may 
have something in common. A national char- 
acter? Fie! At least, a theme for historical 
anthropology. 
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Waiting for the storm: Barb&s 

It’s the sweeper. with the torpid broom ■ 

■ wading through swamp-air, mopping his nape; 

. the mounds of crayfish waving feelers, 

.V*/ clawing space .and craving sea! 

... 1 dogs announce it, and the tingling comb. 

7: It’s the nimble in the oublieftes, 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn- 


Obviously nobody ever learns from experi- 
ence, because nobody ever approaches an ex- 
perience (whether from in front or from be- 
hind) without knowing it all already: you 
wouldn’t even recognize it as Experience if you 
didn’t have an ideological uniform for it to 
wear. By the same token, whenever you see an 
editorial on The Lessons of this that or the 
other, you may be sure that the editorialist is 
doing the teaching, not the learning. 

So when a man ran amok in Berkshire and 
murdered a large number of people with a 
semi-automatic weapon, the natural sense that 
this shouldn’t happen was immediately 
swamped by the cries of those who had just 
been waiting for this to happen, as it precisely 
confirmed their view of the world. Nobody said 
that every now and then, in the best and the 
worst regulated polities, someone goes crazy, 
rnusth, berserk or loco, grnbs the nearest 
weapon (yataghan, kris, jawbone of ass, 
napalm), and goes on killing till stopped. They 
do this because they have been driven mad by 
video nasties, by talking pictures, by the bio- 
graph, by cheap printed fiction and universal 
literacy; they do this because they have been 
driven mad by excessive prayer, by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, by tight-fitting 
undergarments or too much gamma-amino- 
butyric acid in their diet; they do this, finally, 
because human beings are not very nice, or to 
put it more cheerfully, because Homo sapiens 
though a highly efficient machine, still has a 
few bugs in its program. 

Too many people, obviously, are killed by 
unofficial maniacs; but fewer than by badly 
serviced automobiles or tainted cooking oil; far 
fewer than by official maniacs whom we re- 
vere. Nobody wants to look into his or her own 
heart and see murder there: but everyone has a 
list of things they want stopped. The more 
logical would like to stop members of the pub- 
lic toting machine-guns (this leaves them in the 


hands of the military and civil authorities, who i 
have frequently demonstrated their maturity 
and responsibility); (he rest want to stop litera- 
ture or sex. One man, concerned that arms 
control shouldn't slop the right sort of chaps 
from having guns, suggested that the important 
thing was to stop the supply of bullets, which 
would be held by the police mid issued ns 
needed. “Please sergeant 1 want to shoot thir- 
ty-two clRy pigeons, thirteen and a half brace of 
snipe for the pot, two badgers that have been 
worrying my stoats, a spavined horse and a 
demonstrator, and I miss one time in three, so I 
need seven dozen .301) and I’d belter have one 
box armour piercing." “Certainly Sir will that 
be all?" 

Christopher Priest, the author of A Dream 
of Wessex, whom I greatly admire, wants 
W. H. Smith to stop selling magazines like 
International Journal for the Study of Arms 
Technology, Loaded Magazine, Which 
Bayonet?, Magnum Man, Fully Cocked, Lead 
in Your Pencil and Perfectly Respectable Maga- 
zine for Entirely Adequate chaps who are in- 
terested in ballistic technology and need for 
academic purposes to see photographs of the 
effects of high velocity projectiles on (mostly 
non- European) flesh. W. li Smith refuses to 
ban gun magazines an the grounds that this 
would be censorship; their record in defence of 
free speech is second to none. Priest describes 
the magazines as “pornographic in the pure 
sense of the word . . . written to arouse re- 
sponse and encourage participation”. Priest is, 
presumably, not really against arousing re- 
sponse and encouraging participation, a per- 
fectly respectable purpose for such literary 
modes as gastronomy, ghost stories, patriotic 
verse and pornography in the pure sense of the 
word. 

David Holbrook says that it is certainly 
down to Rambo; he says that if one looks at the 
phenomenological evidence there can be no 
doubt where to look for the origins of the “im- 
mense new changes in our society for the 
worse”; but he is just as sure that vested in- 


terests will prevent any discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Some people wanted to profit more directly. 
They crawled around the streets of Himgcrford 
looking for spent cartridges as souvenirs. The 
Prime Minister visited the injured, the political 
equivalent of gathering spent cartridge cases: 
"sorrowful Maggie, who herself witnessed the 
llungerford Horror, will bring in new laws to 
curb TV sex” is how one newsorgan described 
it. 

* ★ * 


Do you get excited by numismatics? Some do. 


ricenscs (San Jose. 1979) which, it transpired, 
is o well-illustrated ami stoutly constructed 
volume of not Latino but lapidary Latin in- 
scriptions on Costarienii funeral monuments, 
two dozen of them illustrated, transcribed, 
translated and lavishly (224pp including plates) 
explicated, from the historic ANIMAM 
t’OELO (Chamorro would have preferred 
CAELO but is an honest recorder) DEDIT 
PAUPER.1BUSQUE BONA of I860 to 
HOD IE MIHI CRAS TIBI or 1941, with a 
sundial and the Supreme Election Tribunal's 
rubber stamp (Vox Populi. Vox Dei) thrown 


These few coins lie a mule witness to the awesome 
struggles that lure our lands asunder twenty centur- 
ies past . . . maybe they were a reserve, put aside by 
an heroic Iwnd . . . determined to effect a Iasi de- 
sperate effort to free their beloved soil from the 
awesome yoke looming behind the might of (lie Ro- 
man ealige . . . they never reuirned. and their tragic 
investment fur a future dawn that was not to be. 
remained mouldering under the Grouvillc soil for 
sixty generations until u farmer painstakingly rolled 
nside huge rucks, und they were once again warmed 
by the rays of the sun. 


This comes from a plcusant archaeologica!- 
niuseiinilct at the site of Ln Ilouguc Bie, a 
neolithic passuge-grave supported in the 
middle by a Corinthian column, believed to be 
of later workmanship, near the centre of the 
isle of Jersey, where 1 just spent u weekend 
(Grouville, thanks). Caligula’s fans, n dimi- 
nishing crew, will recognize nn nrchucologisin 
for "boot" unknown to OED: Jersey under the 
Roman ealige, or Jacobus-boot, n memento for 
visitors: why the French come to Jersey to sec 
Museums of the Occupation is a mystery, but I 
guess they arc after Bergerac mementoes and 
tomatoes. 

* * * 


Ml. 

[ doubt if Faustino Chamorro had the 
English market much in mind but if he had. 
I've bod news for him. If there was an Olympics 
of unsnlcnbility, he'd be up there on the 
podium while the band pluyed “Costa Rica, tis 
of thee”. 

But perhaps I should add that it is in excel- 
lent condition apart from some dense biblio- 
graphical annotations on the title and several 
British Library stamps (including a “with- 
drawn” stamp; do you take me for a book 
rustler7) strewn about. I am open to offers. 


“I was told yon might be interested in this" , he 
said and I had to put a chair on tny right 
foot to slop my paranoio lilting into the strato- 
sphere, for “this" was Faustino Chamorro's 
ffucWpaoHex Latinos en Monumenlos Costa- 


Consuming, or at least .scanning, several hun- 
dred titles in an hour while never actually read- 
ing a book, creates nn odd cognitive state. 
What slops one going spinc-tille-crnzy or into 
the special kinds or alpha rhythm epilepsy that 
come from reading twenty-four lines a second 
is silly internn! repartee with familiar titles: HI 
there Queer things about Japan , good to see 
you. Lax of Poplar, how are Hoarse of Barking 
and Enormous of Wapping? Greetings to 
Watts on the Mind and Brain on Nervous Dis- 
eases nnd Payn on the kidneys and Miles on the 
horse's hoof and Head on Beer and Rust Smut 
Mildew and Motdd (there's nothing like them 
for curing a cold) and my current favourite 
Bfihm on the Flute. I hear the distant voice of 
Inspector Clousenu complain: “But you can’t 
go Bfihm nn a flfitc; (inly on a drem.” 


Harvesting the Air 


EDWARD KEALEY. A fascinating account of the 


Knights of the Crown 


revolutionary imponance ui — 

pioneering promoters, and ils contradictory effects 
on medieval England, fllus. £25 


D'A J D BOULTON studies the monarchical orders 
of knighthood founded In Europe In the 14th and 


A History of Western 
Astrology 


ot Knigninooa iounuisu u. ■■■ --- - - 

15th centuries. ‘A significant contribution to the 
history of the political life and culture of the later 
medieval aristocracy.' Maurice Keen. U9.MI 


Domesday Studies 


— — — w 

Ed. J.C. HOLT. 17 papers from the Novocentenary 
Conference, ranging from reinterpretations of Ine 
Domesday Survey and Its evidence to detailed 
studies of aspects of Anglo-Saxon England. Ulus. 
£35 


The Tournament in 
England. 1100-1400 


JIM TESTER. The first real history of that ‘ancient 
art’ which covers everything from a vague 
acceptance of stellar Influence on the lives of men to 
precise and fatalistic predictions of the future, from 
Its beginnings In Greece In the 5th century BC to the 
17th century: Ulus, £19.50 


JULIET BARKER. A survey of the tournament bom 


Astrology, Science and 
Society 


its first emergence to inn - . 

Anglo-Norman Studies 


Ed. PATRICK CURRY. Essays on the Influence of 


Ed. R. ALLEN BROWN. The ninth annual volume 
of the proceedings of the Battle Conference: a 
major focus of Norman studies - HA Annual 
Bu//e|fn of .Historical Literature. Ulus, too 


astrology on life and thought In Western Europe 
from the 13lh century to the late 17th cenlury. £35 


RHS Camden 4th Series 

Reading Abbey Cartularies 


Ed. BRIAN KEMP. A two-volume edition ofthe 


RHS Studies In History 

Representatives of the 
Lower Clergy in Parliament, 
1295-1340 


RHS Guides & Handbooks 14 


Scottish Texts and 
Calendars 


DAVID & WENDY STEVENSON provide an 
analytical guide to serial publications. £15 


td. dKIAN KtMr. n two- volume 

three surviving general cartularies of the Aooey , 
aitiopg the last Black Monk houses of first rank 


among me iasi mac* itiuji* 
established In England. £15/£l9.50 


13th-Century England 

Ed. P.R. COSS & S,b. LLOYD. Studies Inditing 

a renewed Interest- In the 13th century, focusing 
aspects of the relationship between central and local 
,) ; government, apd aspects of local society. 


J H DENTON & J-P. DOOLEY. This study of the 
unsuccessful attempt to summon elected 
representatives of the lower clergy to Mament ls 
K) important for the light U throws on the nature of 
lay representation. £25 


The Territorial Army, 
1907-1940 


PETER DENNIS examines the changing status of the 
Territorial Army within the British rnilltary syrtem 
and Its place in British defence policy In the ZUth 
century. f?HS Studies In History £25 


Heresy and Politics in the 
Reign of Henry IV 


Henry Bradshaw Society 


Established In 1,890 ‘for the editing oj rare l^cal 

texti’, from the earliest BureivIng^Christlan books 

until the reformation. Over lOu titles, bow 
' distributed. by Boydell & Brewer. Latest titles- . 

A .n XI rifiMrflAn 


PETER McNlVEN. A study of the . 

Lollardy, Interwoven with an . 1 •"fSJ 1 th 
.LlJhlp. Heniv c 


Lancaster's usurpation of the throne. U7.5U 


qiMTiouiea oy Boyaeu ot . 

A Commentary on the Cistercian Hymnal 

^Pre-C'oqqueSt English Prayer* Boolt !? d ‘ MUIR> 


: The Liturgy and Ritual of 
the Celtic Church 

•If : WARREN; '2ade& Infe: JaNE STEVENSON, 

98pp •" 


Hurffijcton ’ Symposium ’ , 

England in the 15th 
Century 

Third in a series bringing together historians, art 
historians, and sluddpts of Hterature lo explore 
SpHof medieval culture. Already published. • 
_ r . ■ >■ i o«i, ranoim nnd Enaland in t 


aspects ol meaievai cuuuib. 

England In the 13th Cenlury and England In the. 
MtV Century, ed, W.M. 9 RMRQD. The variety of 
a, .Mari ' matter is one of the major attractions. 


Forthcoming: Autumn 1987 

tracy Hnglish»Gothic Choir -Stalls £50 
Christianson Memorials of the Book 
Trade In Medieval London £29.50 
Romanesque and Gothic: Essays for 
George Zarneck) £76 
parfitt The Jews In Palestine, 1800- 
1882 £25 . .« . • 

twigg The History of Queens College, 
Cambridge £19.50 - 

KERR/WAtsoN Medieval Libraries of Great 
Britain: Supplement £15 
Monumental Brasses^ Portfolio Plates or 
the Monumental Brass Society, 
1894-1984 £29.50 ■ 
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A bad kind of service 


In brief 


Anthony Glees 


Former intcliigc nee officers have often tried to 
write about their professional duties. Some of 
(hem. like Compton Mackenzie, have been 
prevented from publishing. (Mackenzie got his 
own back by writing a spoof on MI6.) Others, 
like Sir John Mastermuii, whose Double Cross 
System was first published in New Haven in 
1972, managed to get away with it. Peter 
Wright has in the past made public his views on 
the security services without being banned - in 
Granada Television’s interview with him, 
broadcast on July Hi, 1984. and in Cluipmun 
Pinchcr’s two hooks. Their Trade is Treachery 
and Too Secret Too Long. Despite this, howev- 
er, it is impossible to review’ in detail Spycatdi- 
er, which he wrote with Paul Circe Harass, be- 
cause the British Government's decision to 
suppress (he hook has been upheld by the Law 
Lords. The Granada interview nnd the Chap- 
man Pinclier hooks, though . make it possible 
to undertake a wider survey of the Spy cat {her 
affair. (In order to com ply with legal restraints, 
detailed references are given to show (hat Spy- 
catcher is mu the source of any of my com- 
ments.) 

In 197b. peter Wright retired as one Ml. Vs 
"dlite molchuntcrs"; lie had heuded a section 
responsible for attempting to unravel the sec- 
rets of “Stalin’s Englishmen” - and women - 
(Granada TV Transcript. p3j. an investigation 
into Soviet penetration of British Intelligence 
since the Second World War. Wright worked 
at the heart of MIS, with the power nnd pre- 
stige that this entailed. 

Yet he did not leave “the Office" a happy 
man. For one thing, he was - so he has said - 
troubled by his small pension entitlement. For 
another, his one overriding aim had not been 
fulfilled? he had retired without being able to 
prove that Roger Hollis, Director General of 
Mf5 from 1956 until 1965, had been the Soviet 
super-mole whose existence explained the 
catalogue of enunter-esptonage failures Wright 
thought he had identified in MI5 front 1940 to 
1965. 

The apparently miserable pension and the 
Hollis case combined to drive an already hard 
and obsessional man into producing a testa- 
ment which has been accorded an amazingly 
wide circulation. Wright has sold his story, not 
once bill several times over - to Sidgwick and 
Jackson, to Granada Television and now to 


Hcincmann nnd Viking Penguin, the pub- 
lishers uf Spy catcher. Chapman Pinclicr’s place 
ns collaborator (in fact he added much sensi- 
tive material from other sources) has been 
taken by Paul Greengniss. Wright and Green- 
grass have produced a book said to he far more 
elcgum than Pinchcr’s Their Trade is Treachery 
and superficially more plausible and authentic, 
ton, since it is written in the first person. Yet 
the polished prose should not make one any 
less sceptical about the distortions and obses- 
sions of the man who broods behind it. 

Spyratehcr has become perhaps the most im- 
portant publishing event of the decade. But 
what makes the British Government still so 
relentless in its opposition to its publication? 
After all, one of Britain’s most senior judges. 
Lord Bridge (a former Chnirmnn of the Secur- 
ity Commission, the secret services’ watch- 
dog). argues that the alienipl In ban the hook 
in Britain despite its publication abroad is (he 
“first step” towards totalitarianism . These arc 
very strong words, nnd coming on top of media 
nuri political pressure, they will severely 
threaten the Government's position. Indeed, 
they could mean that Spyt u teller will become a 
literary Westland, or n Bclgrunu between two 
covers which might destroy those intent on 
fighting Wright in Britain and throughout the 
world. 

On the Spycatcher issue, however, the Gov- 
ernment is right. No Government could allow 
such a book by a recently retired officer in the 
secret services, to be published unveiled. To 
do so would undermine both national security 
nnd the confidence of our allies (chiefly the 
United States) in our ability to protect it. 

What of the argument that such a view may 
have been reasonable but that publication of 
the book outside the United Kingdom changes 
the position entirely? Certainly. Viking's pub- 
li cation makes the Government look stupid 
and the Kremlin, no doubt, has already bought 
its copy, but this does not mean that it is wrong, 
politically or morally, to continue to insist on 
suppressing the book in its present form. For if 
publication overseas were to make British pub- 
lication permissible, then it would be open to 
every intelligence officer to adopt the same 
strategy. This would make all further intelli- 
gence work impossible, and MIS and MI6 
might as well pack up their bags and go home. 

Although the press may have a duty to try to 
uncover secrets, where national security is tru- 
ly affected the Government has a duty to main- 


Nicaraguan Bookfair 


‘‘.S’. 1{r. t 


Amanda Hopkinson 

Nicaragua's Bookfair, brainchild of (he Minis- 
try of Information . wa$ held in the last week of 
July, immediately fallowing celebrations of the 
Eighth anniversary of the Sandinista Revolu- 
. don. It look, place in La Piriala. a concreted 
marketplace square before the Autonomous 
. . Calholitf University in Managua. The stands 
. we tie oh loan from Frankfurt Bookfair and par- 
ticipants were Invited (a bring two copies of 
each book for donation to the National Lib- 
• tary. (one copy to be “dece nlralizcd’’ to a pro- 
> vipcriU university, in doe another earthquake 
were to destroy Managua again), and up to 
threefafsale.; i- 

Outs(de La Pi pata ^queues of eager custom- 
er* started to form hours before the gates were 
due* to open. The crowds remained good- 
humoured, despite the alternating rainstorms 
■*! and heatwaves; and although it. was clear that 
nuuiy were bound, tb. be disappointed. For 
i.Njcarsgtrals enormously successful literacy 
Campaigns have created a readership in search 
- of hooks.; But the United States* economic 
■ (.blockade not only effectively prevents the im- 
port (if bopks frorn putside the socialist! eoun- 
mes but also denies Nicaragua much-needed 
: print machinery nnd materials. 

: During the week off he Fair the Minister of 
Culture, die poet and priest Ernesto Cardenal, 
became a familiar sight in his peasant smock 
. and’ : blnjek : beret; Vice President Sergio 
Ramirez invited participants to attend a talk on 


requesfetliniehtattoniii assistance in supplying 


books. (His most recent collections of essays 
and short stories were available in a number of 
different foreign editions.) Gioconda Belli (of 
the Ministry of Education and the Women's 
Organisation, AMNLAEJ signed some of the 
15 ,dOO copies of her latest poems published by 
the literary company of Nueva Nicaragua. . 

Among (he foreigners invited to attend (he 
fair as cultural delegates, the South African 
author Dennis Brutus read poems that later 
reached a wider audience through translation 
in (he cultural weekly Ventana. Billy Bragg 
sang "Nicaragua Nicaragua", and Wolfgang 
Niedcken and his West German rack band 
shouted, incamprehe risible accolades in Col- 
ogne dialect. The United States Information, 
Service had interpreted their invitation to 
bring up to five copies of any one book as 
permission lip distributed 7,000 free copies of 
■ Shirley Christian 1 * anft-Sandinista Revolution 
in the Family. The Independent United Stales 
publishers muttered abtmj i f’lJltipfornlaliort 
Service'*. Alice Walker^iiW^aVai La Piftaii 
to spenk at sessions on yrotnerils writing, re- 
fused to sign co pics of thtiColpr Purple at their 

/ stapd, : ^ _ .■.^V . 7’ 7 • 7-- 7 

/ Sixty countries 1 attending thd Fair; repre- 
sented 173 p libfishirig hbus«i , Their very. 
'■ different displays reflected national preoc- 
; tjupaltori*, A Inrge phdtographfd exMbiUon uf 
I raqi war atrocities whs mounted on ari Iranian 
stand. North Koreans' fiutTouod&l k c soienin‘ 
portrait olf KtipJISung withstacks oMestfiM- 
. bound t o mes of his Speeches , 
were, thptbiriy-eiglft h^nticalWla tevbVtncfcM! 
7 'the WortS of J I 

• j JvrV:L V ¥ '-. ijivi"!: 


tain them. This is not a blanket justification of 
secrecy (of which there is far too much in Bri- 
tain) but a pica for differentiation between 
things that really must be kept secret and things 
that need not be kept secret at all. 

Wright, who was paid to protect Great Bri- 
tain from traitors, has himself become one. By 
speaking in public about recent intelligence 
operations (to Granada Television and to 
Chapman Pincher - both of whom are merely 
his conduits, and whose conduct is not in ques- 
tion) lie may be said to have done damage 
comparable with that caused by the spies he 
was paid to catch and with the actions of Blunt, 
Philby and the rest who revealed the names of 
British operations and agents in an earlier era. 

The historical debate about British Intelli- 
gence and Communist subversion during the 
1930s and )94Us is a very necessary one, 
avoided for far too long, mainly because of an 
understandable desire to escape the horrible 
excesses of McCarthyism. No one would have 
benefited from a “Committee on un- British 
activities’*. But the secrecy surrounding this 
mnttcr wns counterproductive, fuelling in- 
nuendo rather than smothering It. The past 
cannot be wished away and there arc now plen- 
ty of books which seek to explore this topic. 

Yet Spycatcher may prove harmful to Great 
Britain for quite another reason. This has to do 
with Wright’s obsession with Hollis [see Pin- 
clier’s Inside Story, 2nd edn, 1978, pp 92-3 and 
Their Trade is Treachery, 2nd edn, 1982; Too 
Secret Too Long, 1984, and my own book. The 
Secrets of the Service, 1987] which threatens to 
do significant damage to British security poli- 
cy. Hollis and Wright disagreed profoundly 
about the sort of security service a liberal 
democracy like Britain ought to possess [The 
Secrets of the Service, pp 161, 174, 297]. The 
publicity surrounding Spycatcher must not be 
allowed to disguise the dangers of Wright's 
conception of what MI5 ought to be doing - 
which he communicated to Pincher and Grana- 
da Television. His vision is one no sone demo- 
crat could ever applaud. 

It is important to recall that when Mrs 
Thatcher told Parliament on March 26, 1981 
that Sir Roger Hollis had been under suspicion 
of being a Soviet agent (stating quite categor- 
ically that a review of (he charges found him 
innocent) she added that “in . an open society 
we must have security services and they must 

Continued on page 1000 


' and heaped as wind-breaks by disrespectful 
workers. A director of IMELSA, the state 
importing company whose bookstore base- 
ments are piled bigb with the works of Russian 
leaders, explained: "No one, either fu the USA 
or the USSR, can understand that if we haven’t 
got to Communism eight years into our 
Revolution, there’s not much chance of our 
being converted now”. ' 

The British stand was inundated daily by 
Nicaraguan teachers, and students keen to 
learn about , our traditions, asking questions on 
anything from homeopathic remedies to our 
under-represented folklore. Wbrkera from va- 
rious institutions begged for dictionaries, basic 

medical arid economic' digests, British books' 
analysing world politics and the international 
debt. The presence of the radical religious pub- 
lishera. Search Press*" and of three feminist 
publishing houses (Pandora,. Virago and 
Women’s Press) was a source of contihuiria 
, wotjder. • . •; , . .7 

When the. National Library: reopened last v 
January ftigthc first limp in fifteen years (it has , , 
fcecn closed Since ilic devastating 1972 earth-; 
quake), ii‘ had * ; 35 b<^ki,: TTsesb 
• ;by 'bequests' from V 

V d .;Pa«kl Bundy . 

:: 


John Calder, who gained a reputation in the 
1960s for publishing banned writers (Henry 
Miller, William Burroughs, Hubert Selby Jr 
and others) has turned his old crusading zeal on 
its head. This week he publishes Toss Is 
Authorized to Announce , a novel of espionage 
by Julian Semyonov who joins the small 
number of officially approved Soviet authors 
to be published in Great Britain. In 
Semyonov’s novel it's the Western agents who 
are ugly and sinister. Mr Calder, endearingly 
admitting that his name is more commonly 
associated with “literature of a more highbrow 
nature", expects 7Vw.s to be his most commer- 
cially successful title in years. First published in 
1979, the book has sold 2.5 million copies in the 
Soviet Union. Semyonov claims to have had 
the ear of the late Yuri Andropov who, after 
some doubts about the subject matter, gave his 
persona] permission for the book to be pub- 
lished. Asked at a press conference in London 
this week if he would have ventured under- 
ground had the then Chairman of the KGB ' 
withheld permission, Semyonov bashfully re- 
plied: “Compromise is necessary if you wish to 
communicate the majority of your ideas.” He 
added that it was better, if possible, to publish 
in your own country. Mr Calder, when asked, 
was able to name only one Russian writer on 
his list who, for whatever reason, had not been 
able to publish in the motherland. But he gave 
his full backing to Semyonov's policy of 
compromise: “It’s better' to work within the 
system and fight censorship little by little.” 

Error of Judgment , the investigation into the 
Birmingham pub bombings by Chris Mullin, is 
to be published in Britain by the Irish publisher 
Poolbeg on September 25. The book chal- 
lenges the convictions of six Irishmen who have 
each spent thirteen years in prison. Error of 
Judgment helped persuade the Home Secret- 
ary to reopen the case, and Mullin now claims 
to have traced three men who, he says, were 
responsible for the bombings. Why, then, is 
the book not being put out by a major British 
paperback publisher? In a letter to the Book- 
seller on September 4, Mullin complained that 
no paperback publisher in the UK would 
“touch" his book, and that some even refused 
to read it, saying there was no market either for 
Irish books or books about miscarriages of 
justice. Mullin, now an MP, also says that to 1 
achieve the convictions “the British legal 
system has been bent from top to bottom"- 
One editor who refused the book twice is Sally 
Gaminara, formerly of Penguin and now of 
Corgi. “On the contrary," she says of Mullin’s 
accusations, “there’s plenty of room for those 
types of books. We turned it down with great 
misgivings. In fact, we advised the Irish 
publishers to go for it, saying they would have a 
success and also make a point.” Since Poolbeg 
have already subscribed 13,500 copies, it 
appears they’ve made one. 

Though agreements are yet to be completed, 
Bill Buford, the determinedly entrepreneurial 
.American editor of the successful literary 
magazine, Granta, which is published in asso- 
ciation with Penguin books, is planning to start ; 
publishing a select list of Granta books. One 
author who should benefit from Buford’s 
. promotional and commercial talents is John 
Berger, many of whose works have gone.out of 
print in Britain (though they are very successfully 
promoted in the United States) with the failure 
of the less economically dynamic, if commun- 
1 ini, British enterprise. Writers! and Readers. 

■ Byfprd is proposing to publish the English 
edition of Berger’s latest bqok, Once In 
. Edrapd, and . other of his writings which af® 

; ..Up w unavail able. Berger says pf the prospector 
I being published by Buford;“I really do admire 
iyhpt QrantaMas done. It’s international, new. 
and does appeal to young readers. I hope I wiu 
. .be read by young people who haVc peyer heard 
; pr int.? His;: yoilng audiphce | may ’.also_oo 
: ihjtfeased b<p : the' opening' fhisi Week 
: iQther.Piace^ Stretford, ;of th,e$fC production. 


•, capital .to fc&a Wjtopv Uck aid ' 
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Writers for Sale' 

Sir, - As someone who has for years been 
ujdng GUnter Grass to spearhead a change in 
author-publisher relationships it gives me no 
pleasure of the “I told you so" kind to read 
Eael Hofmann’s report of the sale of Luch- 
terhand (September 4-11). 

German writers have no agents, and as a 
result their foreign ond subsidiary rights are 
handled by their publishers, who take 30 per 
cent of these earnings. In this situation writers 
are virtually assigning their copyright. 

British writers are not quite so badly off, 
mainly because most of them have agents, but 
at a time when large publishing houses are 
being taken over almost weekly, we have no 
reason to feel smug or secure. The only way 
that a writer can ensure that his or her life's 
work is not suddenly the property of an alien 
corporation is to sign contracts which give the 
publisher a limited licence. Ten years is the 
recommended term, to allow for sub-licensing 
of paperback rights. Writers who sign away 
their copyright for the full term are being very 
foolish. 

^ EVA FIGES. 

Writers' Guild of Great Britain, 430 Edgwarc Road, 
London W2. 

'Anti-Calvinists' 

Sir, -I have been following with interest the 
controversy in your columns about my recently 
published book Anti-Calvinists , but Ian 
Green's letter (September 4-11) compels me to 
intervene personally. Like Kevin Sharpe, he 
ascribes to me a “two-party model” of Calvinist 
versu5Arminian. A more thorough reading of 
my book, however, would reveal the existence 
of a third, Puritan, category. My discussion 
explicitly recognizes a variety of possible 
positions within these three groupings. (Calvin- 
ist and Puritan, of course, overlap.) When I 
apply any of these labels to a particular 
individual the evidence is carefully spelt out. 
Contrary to Sharpe’s claim that my “use of the 
word Calvinist is vague", it is quite clearly 
defined in terms of absolute as opposed to 
conditional predestination. Such usage, more- 
over, has early seventeenth-century warrant. 

Sharpe also misrepresents the historio- 
paphical posjtion. He implies that my resear- 
ches have been overtaken by Harry Porter's 
. admirable Reformation and Reaction in Tudor 
Cambridge , published when I was a seventeen- 
year-old schoolboy! This book was in fact my 
original point pf departure. Similarly, Sharpe 
; hreckets Peter Lake and Peter White as if they 
were in agreement. But, as readers of the 
r «nl Fast and Present debate about Armi- 
will know. Lake and White are in 
rarity on opposite sides. More seriously, with 
ok about a failure to “engage", Sharpe 
Jprapletely ignores the extent to which Patrick 
^olhnson, Peter Lake and myself have col- 
®®°rated fo trying to produce a more viable 
•cwunt of early Stuart religious history. 

Most disappointing of all, however, is the 
Jfcntial negatiyism of Sharpe and Green, 
whind their call for a “subtler” interpretation 
*Pf*ara to lurk the tired pld notion of an 
. v, '« media. Historians are In business 

expjai Q the past, and for this they require 
Wfopriate analytical terms. The . latter are 

to be imperfect, yet Kevin Sharpe and 
oreen are poticeably backward in suggfcst- 
“Uy nllemaUve terminology to mine. 
^bLASTYACKfc- 

S(re« f tonda^’ UnK^nity College London; 


“oetsof Protect • 

f aI 7 *^ ie title 'of Michael Horovitz’s letter 
■SuH ^)r®s w#t as Its 'content, is highly 
The '“unabatirtg" protest of a 
■ w*j ran; hardly be assodated with 

j^ptiori tp travel all ^yer 1 the world, with 
of his works Id hundreds of 
qfrLjL— *** CObifcs. Jet alone with the State's 
- ^ tojtfie Secretariat of the 

ftrilferB- Not to mention- all 
^h lch the Stiviet dllte. still 
'-i . f flat in MosooW, a dacha 

a hPM^ ph the BJack 
-'■v'! rKiia'v- 

ri^Yal? i ; * 


Ratushinskaya, to name but two) and those j 
who never participated in a collective appraisal 
of any Herr omnes (Brodsky for one) have S 
always been “denied a chalice at the feast of the □ 

fatherland”. For all his ignorance of Russian o 
poetry and the part it plays in the intellectual r 
and spiritual life of Russian society, Mr l 
Horovitz should be aware, even from the c 
classic model lives of Mandelstam, Tsvetaeva p 
and Akhmatova, that the degree of the poet’s o 
lack of well-being in Russia almost always c 
directly depends on his or her nonconformism, t 

What kind of punishment must a Russian t 
poet endure in order to become inaccessible to < 
envy? Or perhaps I fail to understand what s 
inner needs force the “poet-anarchist”, as t 
some of Horovitz’s admirers call him, to i 
defend a Soviet millionaire against an exiled I 
Russian poet? And defend he does with i 
admirable consistency. On December 11. 
1981, and February 5, 1982, in these columns, 
Horovitz vigorously defended another Soviet 
pop-star, once a candidate for the Lenin prize, 
Andrei Voznesensky, ogainst Brodsky, eg. 
Voznesensky “lias suffered virtually non-stop 
harassment and attempted suppression of his 
private writing and public reading career ever 
since it began in 1958". Horovitz fails to 
mention that between 1960 and 1981 Voz- 
nesensky published at least fifteen books of 
poetry, in total over a million and a half copies; 
that he has been awarded the Lenin Komsomol 
prize for his long poem about Lenin, and in 
1964 when Brodsky was tasting almost every 
item on the State’s menu of harassment, arrest, 
beatings, incarceration in prisons and mental 
institutions, humiliating trial, Voznesensky's 
Anti-Worlds was published by the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol. Both Yev- 
tushenko and Voznesensky have managed to 
publish their three volumes of collected works 
while the Soviet reader does not have access to 
the complete works of Mandelstam or 
Tsvetaeva, and has a distorted picture of 
Brodsky’s work. 

In 1972 Brodsky was given a one-way ticket 
to the West on the personal advice of Yev- 
tushenko to Andropov himself. This, it seems 
to me, cancels out any ethical grounds for 
Horovitz’s position. As for his aesthetic judg- 
ment, we cannot take it seriously since Horo- 
vitz can read Russian poetry only in transla- 
tion. As a poet himself, he knows that real 
poetry can never be improved in translation, 
even by the poet’s own hands, but this is 
possible, unfortunately, in the case of 
"mediocre poetry. 

Critics and poets who can read Voznesensky 
and Yevtushenko in Russian understood a long 
time ago that their critiques of Soviet society 
never go beyond the limits of acceptable 
criticism. Even in Babiy Yar Yevtushenko 
condemned a Nazi crime not a Soviet one: the 
rest is strong rhetoric, as any English reader 
can see from the quotation which was given 
by Horovitz. Whether in or out of official 
favour, Yevtushenko maintains, as he has 
put it, “a proud and difficult faith in the • 

revolution”- ■ , . 

These days Yevtushenko is very proud, that 
Russia Is ruled by the men who have been 
“brought up" on his poetry. Indeed, the whole 
world can see the difference between them and 
those who never read poetry (Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev* Chernenko) as well as those who 
were “poets". themselves (Stalin, Andropov). 

It is a pity that they are not in a hurry to return 
to Russia her best poets from exile either in 
person or book form. When Russia is ruled by 
the men brought up on Brodsky’s poetry there 
will be no need to deracinate the poets froth 
their language and people and rob the latter 
spiritually and culturally. 

VALENTiNA POLUKH1NA. . _ 

Department of Modem Languages. University or 
Keclc. Keelc, St affordshire. ' 

In last week's issue, one of the poems short- 
listed for the TLS/Chdlenhsm Festival of 
Literature Paetry.Competitlon-np23, Look- 
ing for tite Celts" - was printed wit j i its two 
. . stanzas revened. Afterthe epigraph.the poem 
should begin: "The DUohess of Mecklenburg 
straightens her back". We apologize to the 

■ author for this mistake. . . 

I The judges have nowmade lh?ir cholce. and 


Appraising Translations 


Sir, - Roy Harris’s article, “The cphcmcrality 
of translation" (August 28), interesting as it is 
on a number or points, docs not seem to me to 
make a case for the “cphemcnility of laic 
twentieth-century translation’’ being “of a 
different order altogether from that of earlier 
periods". The “great translations of the past" 
are still there for us to enjoy, as Harris himself 
concedes: they are there for the same reason as 
the other great literature of the past is still 
there. Dryden’s translation of Virgil remains as 
some of the finest English verse of the 
seventeenth century. If modern versions are 
ephemeral, it will be because they are - like 
most current translations of the Bible - in 
language which would not secure the survival 
of current "original” literary work, most of 
which can be counted upon to disappear from 
view in a short time. 

Harris appears to be more interested in the 
conceptual background of translation than in 
the quality of the lilerury work. This is. of 
course, a perfectly legitimate approach, but if 
it is pursued to the point of denying the 
importance or even the existence of literary 
values it becomes simply irrelevant for (lie 
literate reader, including, inevitably, the poet 
who attempts translations himself. I mn not 
asserting that Harris goes that far. When he 
says: “A translation of the Aeneid is not an 
evocative resuscitation of ViTgil but n reading 
of Virgil’’, the only question I would raise is 


The considerations in the mind of the 
poet -translator arc obviously different from 
those uppermost for the analyst, and the 
explanations of the one will inevitably seem 
incomplete to the other. There is no space to 
pursue the point here, but I may perhaps refer 
Rny Harris and others to my Jackson Knight 
Memorial Lecture ("The Poet and the Trans- 
lator", University of Exeter, 1984). 

C. H. SISSON. 

Monr field Cottage. The Hill. Lnngpori. Somerset. 

Sir, - I wonder if. in his review of Ralph 
Mnnhcim’s translation of Glint er Grass's 77ic 
Rat (August 28), G. P. Butler really feels 
justified in lumping Manhcim’s “American- 
isms" together with putative infelicities, slips 
of the pen. flaws and other peccabilities. 

Perhaps so, if “Americanisms" is a pejora- 
tive. 1 know I would find it intrusive nnd 
dislocating hnd die Miezen (or whatever) been 
rendered by "birds” instead of "broads”. 
Obviously, Murray’s common does not 
extend to words of Ibis type and, as the great 
man has put it, “no one man’s English is all 
English”. 

But I cun report to you lliut, at least in the 
edition of The Rat I linve, Mr Manlicim has 
been color-coordinated, l»is"jello" matched to 
his "honor" nnd so forth. 

ROBERT L. MOORE. 

130 West 78th Street. New York. New York 10024. 


whether a "reading" of any literary value must 130 West 78th Street. New York. New York 100^4. 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Connie Bcnsley's most recent collection of poems is Moving hi. 1984. 

John Burnett is Professor or Social History at Brunei University. He is i joint .editor (with David Accent and 
David Mnyall)of The Autobiography oftfie WorklngClass. Volume One nt win eh. dealing with the period 
1790-1900, appeared in 1984: volume Two. which covers ISKXJlo 1945. is reviewed on page OT-. 

J. A. Burrow is Winlcrstoke Professor of English at Bristol University, and author of The Ages of Man . 19R6. 
Roger Cardinal is the amhorof Figurcsof Reality: A perspective on the poetic imagination. 1981 . and 
Expressionism , 1984. 

Humphrey Carpenter's hooks include W. II. Auden: A biography. 1981. and The Inklings. 197R. HisGrw'fUfJ 
Together, a study of American writers in Paris in the 1920s . will be published shortly. 

M. T. Clanchy ’s From Memory to Written Record. 1 979. was reissued in pnpe rbnek e arl ie r this year. 

Patrick CoUliuonha5 recently been appointed to the Regius Choir of Modern Hislory at Cambridge. His 
books include Godly People: Essays on English ProtesMntfsm and Puritanism .1983. 

David Coward Isa lecturer in French at the University of Leeds, and author of The Dreyfus Affair. 1983. His 
study of Reslif de la Brclonne is duo to appear next year. 

George Craig is Reader in French in the School of European Studies nl the University of Sussex. 

Martin Dodsworth IsProfessorofEnglish at Royal Hollowayand Bedford New College. University of 
London. 

D. J. Enright's The Alluring Problem: An essay an inmy appeared last year. His Collected Poems 1987 Is 
published this week. 

Alan Forrest isSenlor Lecturer in French History at the University of Manchester. His books include The 
French Revolution and the Poor, 1981 , which was translated into French last year. 

Ernest Gellner is Professor of Social Anthropology at the Uni vemity of Cambridge. His Relativism and the 
Social Sciences and 77ie Psychoanalytic Momment were both published in 1985 . 

Anthony Glees’s book The Secrets of the Sendee: British Intelligence andCommunhtsubversioH 1939-51 
appeared earlier this year. He is a lecturer in Contemporary Hislory and Politics at Brunet University. 

Victoria Glendlnning is the aulhorof Vita: The life of V. Sackville-West. 1983. and Rebecca West. 1987. 

JohnF C Harrison is Emeritus Professor of History at the UnlversiiyorSussex. His books include The Early 
Victorians J&32-J&5/, published in 1971. and The Common People. 1984. 

Robert Irwin’s books Include The Middle East In the Middle Ages: Theeariy Mamluk Sultanate 1250-1382, 
which was published in 1986- 

Jonathan Kea tea's novel The Strangers' Gallery was reviewed in the TLS of August 28- 

John Keep is Professor of History at the University of Tor onto. His most recent book is Soldiers of the Tsar : 

Russian army and society. 1462-1874. which appeared in I98S. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookselierin London. 

ShennMackay’s new collection of short stories. Dreams of Dead Women's Handbags, was published last 
month. 

David Martin currently holds the Elizabeth Scurl.ock Professorship in Human Values at Southern Methodist 
University. Dallas. Texas, His books include Dilemmas of Contemporary Religion. 1 978. 

Laura Marlines Is Professor or Renaissance Hislory at the University of California at Los Angeles, and author 
of Power and Imagination: City-states In Renaissance Italy, 1979 . 

Jonathan Miraky is Chi na Specialist of the Observer. 

rihuv’k Henrv VIII 1984. wns reissued in paperback in June. H is other books i neiude I7rf Statesman 

Mark Ridley U d Fellow of St Ca ih Brine's Col lege. Cambridge . Hlsfii ofw/on and Classification: The 
reformation ofcladtsm and Animal Bella viour were both published last y« ar. 

Jane Roberta IsCurntor of the Print Room of the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. 

S. P. Rosenbaum’s Victorian Bloomsbury, the first volume of Ills ca riy literary h Islory of the Bloomsbury 
Group, was published in February. 

Carol Rumens’s most recent volume of poet ry , Selected Poenu. nnd Her novel . Plato Park , were both 
published In March. 

A. W.B. Simpson’s Legal Theory and Legal History: Essays on the common law was published recently. 

Anne Summers is Wellcome Research Fellow at the Wellcome Institute fortheViisiary of Medicine, Oxford. 

; Her Angels and CiiUetts: British women as military mines. 1854-1 9/4 . will be published next year. 

John Sutherland is Professor in the Division of Humanities at the Cal Ifornin Institute of Technology. H is 
i SreraMCk lB^ilsiw Literature: Decensorship in Britain, 1960-1982. published In 1982, 

Charles Townshend's books include Political Violence In Ireland: Goyemmentdnd reslsiande since 1848. 
wiiichappearedlnl983i-., 

John^ Turner ft u lecturer in Hislory at Royal Holloway and Bedford New Col lege .and the editor of 
Businesspu'n and Politics; 1984., ; . ■' .* 7 

WitUamTwinluaiiQuain proressorof Jurisprudence at University Collie London. His mwt recent 
publications arc Theoriel of Evidence; JJenthdm and Wtgmofe. 1985 , grid Lkgal Th caries and Common Law, 
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Token sprigs 


Jonathan Kcatcs 


Tlic(»randTuur 
Thames Television 
CHRISTOPHER IIIRRKHT 
The Grand Tnur 
356pp. Methuen. £1-1 .*#5. 
(1423020-1(14 


The Grand Tour hy eight ecnth-cenltiry Eng- 
lish aristocrats through continental Europe 
offers such handsome visual opportunities that 
it is surprising tele vision should not have seized 
on it before. Taking the hit firmly between its 
teeth. T hames Tele vision has slotted its seven- 
part scries into the half-hour immediately pre- 
ceding ( 'oronation Si wet. thus ensuring a wider 
studio nee and usurping the much -vaunted 
educative role of its Portland Place rival. 

A bustling J. C. Bach sonata movement 
ushers in the avuncular figure of Christopher 
llibhcrt. at his case in the library at Felbrigg. 
from which a token noble sprig in the person of 
the actor Nicholas (Seeks, complete with tri- 
corne and silver- topped cunc. is despatched to 
view the world. It is a case, of "Europe he saw 
and Europe saw hint tun", as the mildly puz- 
zled present-day citizens of Boulogne. Venice 
or Naples contemplate the bohtailed macaroni 
in their midst. 

This is the only .seriously questionable 
clement in an otherwise admirably nil -gim- 
micky attempt to present the Grand Tour on its 
own terms to (lie modern viewer. Geeks is 
there to portray the Augustan traveller - Bos- 
well. Burlington, Walpole. Gray - enthusias- 
tic. despairing, inquisitive or disdainful, 
against the appropriate backgrounds, but the 


effect is peculiarly distracting, the more so be- 
cause of our sense of everyday life, in the form 
of fi ifioiviii on the Grand Canal or tourist 
buses at the Colosseum, tumultuous in (he dis- 
tance. Personable and lively though Geeks is, 
we wish him out of the picture so as to enjoy it 
ill first hand. 

A surprising advantage to the programnic- 
makers is that practically none of the sights on 
which the camera so lovingly dwells has altered 
in form or setting during the last two centuries. 
Cows no longer graze in the Forum and the 
Arch of Scverus is not half buried in rubble, 
but the Uffizi Tribuna rendily assumes its guise 
as a backdrop to Zoffany’s connoisseurs and 
shots of a Paduan market or a Venetian campo 
satisfying! y realize the promise of rococo en- 
gravings. 

The slant of Hibberfs narrative and his 
selected quotations is decidedly anti-romantic. 
Just when the opulence of a Batoni portrait or 
an especially ingratiating view of nil Alpine 
pasture threaten to seduce us. wc are reminded 
of the damnable inconvenience, expense and 
tedium of the whole exercise. For every Venus 
dc Medici waiting to have her marble buttocks 
caressed, there was a peevish dnuanicr expect- 
ing n tip or a rapacious innkeeper lighting the 
way to a bug-ridden bedchamber. 

.Such even-handedness emerges at its best in 
the excellent hook accompanying the scries.' 
Many have tried to mould the entire unwieldy 
theme into manageable form: Hibbert alone 
has succeeded in treating it without the least 
grain of condescension , sharing in his subjects’ 
pleasures but keen to relate the Tour to broad- 
er dimensions in the history of English taste 
and travel. The programme episodes might 
have gained from nn extra ten minutes or so; 
few could wish the book shorter. 


The invention of genius 


Jane Roberts 


Leonardo da Vinci, Engineer and Architect 
Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, until 

Novembers 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) is credited 
with the invention of the bicycle, flying 
machine, lank, submarine, diving equipment, 

. and so on. teonardo da Vinci, Engineer and 
Architect shqws, through a careful selection of 
exhibits, how these “inventions" should be 
seen in the context of contemporary engineer- 
ing practice. Alongside Leonardo's notes and 
diagrams for underwater breathing devices, for 

- instance, are those by three of his contempor- 
aries (such as Taccola). The comparison de- 
monstrates that Leonardo's solution was not 
particularly remarkable and was merely a 

•' variant of other existing solutions. The same 
basic principles were employed, applied ini a 
variety of ways. 

Because of the large numbers OF drawings 
which have survived from Leonardo's .hand, 

. and. the fact that (through his painting and 
sculptural projects) he has enjoyed continuous 
popularity since his lifetime, Leonardo is, for 
most' people, the Renaissance engineer and 
architect, autodklael. genius, and Universal 
'Man.. However, he was only one' of the many 
. architect-engineers at work in the various 

- European courts during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The primary usefulness pf 
these men was as military engineers, both in 

. the positive roles of. builders of bridges; roatjs. 
Fortresses, canals and river bunks, devising 
ever more lethal ways : Co destroy (nr at least 
defeat )t he enfcmy. llic engineers also had re- 
’ spomibility for' the. construction and mainte- 
nance of (he main public buildings of the State, 
anil the Montreal exhibition opens itpprqp- 
riately with a section concerning Brunelleschi's 
diiiiiu over Florence Cathedral: 7 U . ■ 

As an engineering feat this project was with* 
out parallel in the fifteenth century. Although, 
the dome and Inn tern were cpniplcteby Ipe ; 
time thni the young Leonardo fibt arrived ip 
Florence In the late 1460s, the vasi crowning 
sphere of gilded copper whs kicking, so this 
ali-jmportimt scaffolding and system of Hoisls 
j remained in placei The sphere was both .made, 
-and positioned by Leonardo's mustcr T Verroc- 
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chio, between 1468 and 1472. the year in which 
ihc younger artist became a Master in the Flor- 
ence Guild. The different problems encoun- 
tered in this project would have provided an 
ideal training ground for the twenty-year-old 
Leonardo. As the exhibition demonstrates, 
Brunelleschi's solutions continued in use for 
many years to come. Gherardo Mechini's 
drawing of the scaffolding, used cl6Ql to repair 
the ddme (following damage by lightning), em- 
ploys the same mechanisms. 

By showing Leonardo’s engineering work in 
. its historical context, the exhibition does not 
set out to diminish (he importance of his con- 
• Iributjon. Leonardo will rightly continue to be 
i singled out from other Renaissance architect- 
engineers (such as Francesco di Giorgio or 
Giuliano da Sangallo) because of his extraord- 
iarily acute powers of observation and percep- 
tion. his reliance on “experience” (the need to 
check every, theorem before accepting it as 
; fact), and - most important of all -* his fortun- 
ate hahi t of using pen and paper to record both 
1 his observations and the workings of his re- 
markable, mind. Hi$ proposals for a fiylpg 
machine '(a modelof which hangs threateningly 
pbove ihe entrance lo the Montreal Museum) 

( demonstrate ; the extent to which Leonardo, 
alone of his I^nfemporaries, could unite his 
knowledge of the structure of the human body 
and (be wlngsof abird wirivthe main principle;' 
of engineering. Similarly his plans for centrally 
i planned churches, which are studied in detail 
; in. the catalogue,, edited hy Paolo Galluzzi, 

; | show in thicir quajuiiy and ! variety : how the 
, powers of his imagination were applied, to pro-. 
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Happiness and the heart's desire West-country combinations 


George Craig 


"A Conversation Piece in Rome: James Grant, Mr Myiton, the Hon Thomas Robinson and Mr Wynne", tj 
Nathaniel Dance. The portrait, which is in the Yale Center for British Art, is reproduced in The GrandTmri; 
Christopher Hibbert, reviewed here. 


Feline and familial 


Graham Bradshaw 


HANS WERNER HENZE 

The English Cal 
Leith Theatre, Edinburgh 
AARRE MERIKANTO 
Juha 

King’s Theatre, Edinburgh 


The English Cat has had to wait four years for 
its British premiere, which is all the more sur- 
prising since it has an English libretto by Ed- 
ward Bond. So far as one could tell from this 
misjudged production, Henze's third col- 
laboration with . Bond poses what might be 
called the "Cos) fan tutte problem”: there is a 
tension between the libretto’s sardonic detach- 
ment and the music’s emotional engagement. 
Where Bond is Catty; Henze is feline. 

This is the Bond of Restoration , not of Sa ved 
or Lear. No baby is stoned, no knitting needles 
are jogged in ears; instead we have a mal- 
evolently elegant fab|e about social hypocrisy 
and class exploitation. The elegance of this 
rococo agitprop falters only in the crude lyrics 
which punctuate the libretto: Bond’s flat- 
footed rhymes have a Brei^htian function but 
nothing like Brecht's linguistic resourceful- 
ness. In comparison, Henze's musical re- 
sources are immensely sophisticated and 
assured, and his intricate, subtle score includes 
. much genially sympathetic pastiche of bel can 


f 

I. 

and for much of the time they stand in line life j 
early broadcasters. The set consists of aoxfr 
puterized light box - that is, screens of plastic 
panels which flash in different colours: a dek 
cate blue-violet for Minette, a raunchy oranp V 
for Tom, and so on. And there is a black w-k 
tain which (at least in theory) unfolds as (tv 
quired to expose different sections of this hi 
tech set. This is a visually striking and ib? | 
nious response to the problems posed by l . 
limited stage facilities of Frankfurt's MfflSjj'- 
Saal and Edinburgh’s Leith Theatre. Butwt« 
it is doubtless admirable to make a virtue ( 
necessity, there is no merit in pretending iw 


necessity, mere is nu «»■ i» ■ “"bh, jcaiuusy, rear, envy, toss ana aejcvuun 

compromises are not compromising. The bit : may all appear, but they will be caught up in 
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lish Cat needs to be properly staged in a prop- 
erly equipped opera house. 

The staging of the Finnish National Gpjn 
production of Juha is not so much misjudg 
unjudged - incompetent, and often comicu? 
crude. But its inadequacies hardly matter, 
performance glows with conviction, a® 1 
work itself is accessible and rewarding. - 

The history of the opera is as tragic** 
story it presents. It is based on the nortip^ J 
lished in 1911 by Juhani Ano. The ' 
Finnish soprano Aino Acktd prepared*!* 
to in 1912, and first offered this to “S ,Ka . 
Sibelius. He declined, perhaps because, 
novel’s view of Karelia was realistic, 
ized. Years passed before the libretto 
given to Merikanto,' ttyn in his late tww , 
He completed the opera in 1921 , but Ac* 
her co-directors in what would become . 


jWUVAUX 

[■fidelities 

Translated by William Gaskill 
LyricTheatre, Hammersmith 

One law binds the prince to marry one of his 
subjects, another forbids him to resort to vio- 
lence against any of them. But Silvia, the vil- 
lage beauty whom he has chosen, wants to be 
kft In peace with her Arlequin. The prince has 
her abducted, and then, once in the palace, 
surrounded by every kind of luxury : hers but to 
command. All she wants is for Arlequin to be 
brought. As all concerned lament their lot, the 
shrewd and worldly Flam in ia promises the 
prince a miraculous resolution: in spite of the 
mdying love each swears for the other, Silvia 
rill be persuaded to accept the prince, and 
Arlequin to prefer Flaminia. Her tactics are 
simple: find their weaknesses and play on 
them. Silvia has a soft spot for an officer whom 
she has seen once or twice and who loves her 
distractedly but respectfully; and she has a 
streak of coquetry. Arlequin is happiest eating 
and drinking, and, because he expects only 
coldness from the rich, is easily won by 
warmth. Flaminia is soon the precious com- 
panion of both; and she knows that the love- 
struck officer is in fact the prince. Flaminia's 
perfectly calculated promptings sustain them 
through various challenges, and she brings off 
her coup. 

Innocence undone by worldliness? Abuse of 
power, or of friendship, or perhaps both? Or is 
It rather Innocence revealed by experience as 
merely masking greed and self-regard? Bald 
summary makes such questions inevitable; the 
troubling thing is that the play as a whole brings 
no answer lo them. But Marivaux’s mode is 
comedy, and his territory is love: everything 
works towards the gratification of as many de- 
sires as possible. Everyone kitows the force of 
love, but all must discover its form and its 
direction. Even Flaminia has things to learn. 
Anger, jealousy, fear, envy, loss and dejection 
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the warm flow of a language that is not deter- 
mined by these. 

The prince's realm, in short, is magical. In 


the world outside, rulers who abduct unwilling 
girls are brutal tyrants. Inside, the prince is 
powerless, bound forever by contradictory 
lews. It takes the intervention of the good fairy 
for things to be put right: the prince’s desire 
confirmed and met, Silvia's desire discovered 
and met. And because it is a magical world, 
contraries can and do coexist; either/or becom- 
es both/and. Effortlessly, fluently, Marivaux’s 
text asserts that that is how it is. La double 
inconstance is one of Marivaux's earliest plays, 
but his originality is already dear. He is, for a 
start, as untraditional as it is posiblc to be, 
boldly adapting and mixing genres in the ser- 
vice of a single vision. From tragedy he takes 
confrontation and loss, but not pain and 
irreversibility. From immediate social reality 
he takes the intricacies of rank and station, but 
not political argument. From the commedia 
dell'arte he takes directness of feeling nnd ex- 
pression, but not downing. He entrusts his 
essentially verbal oeuvre to Italian players with 
variable French. And what he wants is not a 
sequence of turns or styles but an imaginative 
and affective Illyria in which all these elements 
have free play. Fie wants nothing less than to 
put on stage the protean mobility of love. 

Staging such contradictions is an awesome 
task. William Gaskill’s production (like his 
translation) has much to recommend it. There 
is splendid acting in the minor parts, particular- 
ly Tom Chadbon’s Trivelin. Saskia Reeves is a 
delicious Silvia: eager, wayward, disarming; 
and Eleanor Bron is marvellous as Flaminia. 
But the complementarity (each drawn towards 
the world of the utterly different other) of 
these two is not matched on the male side. 
David Rinloul’s prince never suggests thnt 
there is more to him than rather stiff good 
manners; while John Lynch’s Arlequin, for all 
its lively moments, lacks the indispensable 
flow, and allows this centrally important role to 
break up into a sequence of parts: earthy, jolly, 
reflective, gregarious, naive. Arlequin’s is not 
a .world of heavy pauses. Nor is Marivaux's a 
world of laboured points, but the effect of 
David Rintoul’s virtuoso performance, doub- 
ling as a Lord, is to give one small feature of the 
play undue importance. For all that, the whole 
thing is good, and may well get better. Ren6 
Allio’s set is magnificent, its tall mirrors con- 
stantly suggesting movement and change. 


John Turner 


Comrades 
Curzon West End 


Middle-aged manliness 


ity u> a simple problem. . * 

; This is a large fend beautifully dcagned aiid 
' installpdcxhibllion, depending^ hiuchoijihe 
: , Inart of itympcripf material M on thc workin^ 
!;■; models sjidwn In the adjoining .rtyity.. Eight of 
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/t) conventions, complete with coloratura arias, nci m-uncuuia m wiu» ^ 

Such affectionate satire emphasizes another Finnish National Opera found 
rift, especially in. the second act: where Bond “radical” and demanded alterations- W 
wants to expose, Henze wants to explore. 

The work was begun in 1976 when Henze, 
wrts greatly excited by a dramatization (later 
seen in the .1979 Edinburgh Festival) of Bal- 
zac’s story “Peincs de coeur d’une chatte 
anglaise”; There the heroine is a helpless Eng-: 

lish innocent in the Parisian jungle; and the ..a. uv... - 

animal, world inverts that human- tvorld in is an unhappy accident: it is certainly n 
•which humans behave iity animals, Henze was ‘ .’Tadical” than those composers ** 0E i c ?Y'fei 
excited both hy the idea bf masks,; and by ,the recalls: De lius , Szymanowski or SknflWfl. ^ 
opportunity for a complex masquerade — in most obvious and interesting pa 


auoni- 

vised version was completed in 1922" , 
time it was flatly' rejected and the I'jy. , .a , 
given to another composer, Leevi M® , 
Bitterly humiliated, Merikanto nev^ 
another opera, and Juha >as not P® . • 
until 1963, five yeans after his 
That Juft# has been neglected 
is an unhappy accident: it is certaimV - - 
‘Tadical” than those composers 1 
recalls: Delius, Szymanowski or ^ 


Carol Rumens 


CRAHAMSWANNELL 

'TheUghiofDay 

Lyric Studio, Hammersmith 



. tyred Codex Lcicestet/Hfimmer) we pn vieW, 
with an equal number of codices by other, 

' . fiiiiirily anonymous, ItAlfaft eagtatep/Fiffeoq' 
. Individually mounted drawings by Leonardo 
: from the Royal Cullt^Uty>TW|n(^or Bird^€en 


-i -ry . w uoi auc m most apvious ana imercsuuB rr ,y 

..which thefq. was lo ty nothing .Dlsrieyish or, - ! musical-dramatic study of village lite, 
cptc, but rather a cross between TAff r T?jrpepea-; • ing a lovers’ triangle, an illegitimate 
,ny Opera, T he. Cunning Little Vixen aiid V6I- domineering. mother-in-inw, is wills 
■ pdne, ^Vhen Bond transposed the action from JenDfa (1903) and Osi/d (1904), aM 
• rt,c periodqf the French Olreptonty tbVlcto- kanto could not have known ihes^ -r 
nan London tty title lost its point, since all the its best, Merikanto’s music is tisbl#’ 
cats were English; The fountry Cai would now tic and intense; for example, in tn® . • 
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make more sense, sjtye Bond cleverly int>o- 
; 'duecs thdt tpwh-cooptry contrast beloved by 
: ' Restoration dramaMsil, While making Jt clear 
wtblesjl.ftt cflt# belong ih;our present 

-cBut ttyl Alte 'Goor • nrodu 


make love to a young casual pick-up, Bel. 
Louise’s anger Is satirical and brief; it is swiftly 
transposed to Ralph who launches into a love- 
less outpouring of grievances which ebbs and 
flows throughout the drama. Instead of being 
pitied against each other, Louise and Bel find 
themselves in alignment, standing together on 
the far side of a gulf of irony while Ralph rages 
like a junior Alf Garnett. He Is upset by 
Louise’s independence, jealous of her job, 
suspicious that she is having an affair and so 
infuriated and scared by his need for women 
that. he swears to become celibate. It seems 
that the dramatic era of the Angry Middle- 
Aged Man has arrived. 

The middle-agedness is important for the 
subplot, the notion of betrayed 1960s idealism. 
■There is a telling moment when Bel pityingly 
remarks on the naively of a generation that did 
not Know the difference between sex and love. 
At times, though, as the couple recall the 
legend of their early livci, the dramatic pare 
sags and the play feels somewhat too long for 
' its own good. Bel perhaps should npt have 
been allowed by her creator the luxury of a 
nap; her amused, slatternly presence jeems 
necessary to keep the marital dinlogue honed- 
■ Claire Heckett’s Bel Is a wonderful study of 
adolescent gaucheness and charm, while Nico- 
la Pagett : as Louise achieves ap astringent 
dignity without sacrificing human warmth. Her 
discovery that she still loves Ralph Is all the 
'' f—. Nisei 
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History and the cinema hnve had an uneasy 
relationship since the great dnys of D. W. 
Griffith. As cinematic techniques develop, the 
intractable complexities of the human past 
succumb ungracefully to the demands of the 
cinematic canon. We expect bud history on the 
silver screen: we hope in vain lo be spared bad 
movies. 

Comrades disappoints. The story or the Tol- 
puddlc Martyrs is rewarding at many levels, 
both personal and historical. Untutored 
Dorset labourers during the agricultural trou- 
bles of Ihc 1830s form a union, arc convicted 
for “administering illegal oaths”, gel trans- 
ported to Australia, are pardoned after public 
protest, return, attempt to re-settle on the land 
in England, and finally emigrate to Canada. 
Later they are canonized by the Luhour move- 
ment. Their experience erics out for some sort 
of re-creation. 

One option is to leave it as raw history: some 
of the evidence is missing, but the ambiguities 
of motive and situation are immensely reward- 
ing. The Martyrs suffered at the time of Cap- 
tain Swing but they set their faces against in- 
jury to any man’s “reputation, character, per- 
son, or properly”, in contrast to the rick-burn- 
ing and bucolic mayhem of the Swing rioters. 
Their association was linked with Methodism 
(portrayed here as a sort of Friends’ meeting 
with a lot of fatuous grinning, rather than the 
apocalyptic fundamentalism more common in 
the South-West) but their ritual owed much to 
rural paganism. Ideologically they accepted 
the free market, seeking only to combine with- 
in it to improve the price of Inbour. their only 
asset. 

If this raw history is thought too difficult, it 
can be refracted in different ways. Six Men of 
Dorset, written for the TUC for the centenary 
of the trial and revived superbly by the 7:84 
company three years ago, is a morality play for 
the modern Labour movement. Alternatively 
the personal responses of the six Martyrs, each 
one a human being with an emotional life, a 
past and a sense of the future, might be ex- 
plored, at least in fiction. Or the predicament 
ofToipuddie wives, who not only bore the loss 
of husbands but carried the emotional burden 
of the campaign which brought them home, 
could be examined. What was it like to be the 
wife of a reluctant activist in a culture which 
took far longer to escape from patriarchy than 
from agrarian despotism? 

Evidently none of these opportunities 
appealed lo the makers of Comrades. Three 


long hours of moving pictures are shared 
equally between Dorset nnd Australia. The 
first part is more tedious than the second. 
Much time and photography are spent setting 
the scene of agrarian unrest. Sonic nf this is so 
muddled tlial it can only be disentangled with 
the synopsis helpfully provided. The setting is 
of uneven quality: you can build a decent copy 
of a hovel, hut it is nearly impossible to recre- 
ate the land-form of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although the visual treatment is largely 
representational, the storyline is cither 
wnodcnly symbolic or whimsical. Given the 
opportunity to stage a set-piece, the director 
Bill Douglas funks the trial itself and carries 
the rather trite exchange of views between the 
sympathetic magistrate and the despotic squire 
in a triangular scene (with the morally corrupt 
vicar) which is frankly implausible. The Mar- 
tyrs are duly sentenced (off-camera) and trans- 
ported. 

Australia is more interesting largely because 
the landscape is more exciting, nnd the tone is 
relaxed lo allow a series of adventure movies. 
The victims arc reunited after their separate 
tribulations, and return home nfier their free 
pardons to be patronized by the Loiulon-Dor- 
chester Committee. There are aspects or the 
handling of the Martyrs’ experience after arrest 
which positively irritate. This is an epic of 
white, heterosexual male endeavour. Women 
arc portrayed variously as virgins, seduetres- 
scs. housekeepers, whores, and sexually frus- 
trated widows but never as active participants 
in the historical process. The one identifiable 
gay man is crooked and spiteful. Indigenous 
Australians arc served up as painted fuzzy- 
wuzzies. Worst of all, in my opinion, is the 
cinematic device which was supposed to hold it 
all together: the appearance in successive in- 
carnations of a Lantcrnist, to observe, record 
and recount the story in what the synopsis calls 
"a variety of optical entertainments that pre- 
date the invention of the cinema”. This 
emerges as a long-drawn-out and very tiresome 
in-joke, which merely marks out the huge dis- 
tance between potential and achievement in 
this cinematic exploration of the past. There is 
a moderately good joke in the second part 
about the sexual relations between the Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales and his wife but thnt 
hardly makes up for the rest. 


Bill Douglas's screenplay for" Comrades has 
recently been published by Faber as a “Chan- 
nel Four Book” (334pp. Paperback. £13.95. 0 
571 14947 2). The text, which is taken from the 
shooting script and includes improvized dia- 
logue and songs, is given without technical 
directions but with Douglas's own directions 
("Fists meet/trunchons meet scalps meet 
groins/runs blood’’). 


^0 years ago, Graham Swannell's first major 
*ork for the stage, a quartet of playlets entitled 
A Sto/e of Affairs , was well received by many 
cniics (among them Harold Hobson) and it 
was suggested that a young successor to Alan 
Ayckbourn had arrived. His new play; The 
u&htofDay confirms that marriage, and its 
attendant woe, is the playwright's ddminant 
, ^ e ° w ; u P a tion - a conservative (heme for con- 
i' Sn! llVe l j mes > P ef haps? But Swannell, aided 
f: brisk pace of Peter James’s direction, 

^Mmibtedly sets the old tinder-box of adultery 
rt^kiijg fr^hly with his abrasive, obsessive 
times magically funny dialogue. He is 
***.8^ ftan Ayckbourn and has 
of, tty older playwright’s haunted sym- 
E- ^< w rimen.' In fact, the real source of 
t etyrgy seems to have beente^ 

i .^f^ tnttytyrller play when one of the char-; 

. respoiids to his wife’s sexual 

SS* j- i*. Wth" the Cpmment: "Being a man 
riot much fyiri: It’s beginning to ty 
v”^B^u| 1 .i don't.wani to do it!” The new 
^^!%9 n ejiex^btys^hlle apt 
I^^ngiwell-wo'rrt drafealic. convert 


plays Ralph .just a shade' too dbse to 
buffoonery, perhaps; ( and the fact that 
an unrecoristraited Working-class ac- 


tt^vpen.uie door of a hotel bedrodmi in • ne.nas UII uii»sw,w»r«rv~ 1 • 

the fcori. Sexual, i 


ooliit which seem? to be tyyoiid what. was , 
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A tangle of traditions 


Robert Irwin 

PATRICIA CRONE 

Meccun Trade uml I lie Rise of Islam 

.IIKtpp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

0031 I5SUA 1 

Over a hundred years ago Ernest Kenan 
observed lhal unlike the other great world reli- 
gions. "Islam was born in the full light of his- 
tory-" In view of the way historians have since 
dealt with Islam, this lias been mixed blessing. 

In the 1920*. Henri l.amnicns. the Jesuit histo- 
rian and polemicist, sketched out the political 
ami economic milieu in which Muhammad 
grew up and which gave birth to Islam. Follow- 
ing his lead, a fantastically elaborate vision of 
the early economy of the Ilejaz region has 
been worked out. According to it, scvcnlli- 
ccntury Mecca straddled one of the world s 
great commercial crossroads. A mercantile 
aristocracy of the Quraysh Arabs profiled from 
the spice -laden caravans coming from Smith 
Arabia as well as front the international transit 
trade in luxury goods. Tilt* protection they sold 
tii the regular seasonal caravans made the 
Quraysh rich ami. perhaps, ideologically rest- 
less. Marxists like Maxime Kodinson have 
gone mi to argue that, as "a mercantile eco- 
nomy was growing up in the el links of a noma- 
dic world", the ensuing social and economic 
transformations engendered a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the old Arabian paganism. 
New conditions called fur a new religion: the 
Prophet, then, was a mail for his times. It is a 
fantastic vision indeed. 

As Patricia Crone points out in Meccan 
Trade uml the Rise of Islam > Mecca was very 
poorly placed to straddle any sort of commer- 
cial crossroads, and the severely reduced de- 
mand for incense and spices in impoverished 
seventh-century Christendom could hardly 
have supported the elaborate and prosperous 
economy that has been wished on Mecca by 
modern Western historians.. The classical 
sources (Pliny and the Petiphu) which Lam- 
niens used to support his ease for a flourishing 
spice trade route refer to the first and second 
centuries au and not to any later period. Crone 
shows, and sources in Arabic do not suggest 
that the Prophet's contemporaries did any sig- 
nificant trade in spices and luxury goods. 

For testimony about what life was like in 
Mecca in the Prophet's time, we arc dependent 
almost entirely on hadiths (orally transmitted 
narratives relating deeds or utterances of the 
Prophet and his contemporaries). Dr Crane 
does not believe in hadiths or. rather, she does 
not believe that it is possible to use them to 
construct a picture, of life in the seventh-cen- 
tury fiejaz. However, in lire second part of the 
book, in a methodologically eccent ric tour de 
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force, she uses the in for unit inn which seems to 
he offered by the hadiths to assemble what is in 
her eyes a hypothetical, almost certainly ficti- 
tious. construct: the ‘Teal" trade of Mecca in 
the seventh century. It is rather as though a 
hard-nosed English medievalist had set out as 
an exercise to describe the import-export trade 
in King Arthur's Britain -us it may he deduced 
from sources like “The Romance of Beroul" 
and “The High Quest of the Holy Grail". 
Though Crone's manner of proceeding is biz- 
arre. it is also logical. First, she demonstrates 
that the relators of hadiths in the eighth and 
later centuries thought that the Meccans 
traded nut in spices, but in leather. Second, a 
ruthless examination of the proliferating and 
mutually contradictory hadith stories suggests 
that the men who told hadiths about Meccan 
commerce had no better sources of informa- 
tion about it than we have today. Leather 
seemed plausible to them, as spices seemed 
plausible to Lummens. 

The fabrication of hadiths for cxcgcticnl, 
imlemicnl or juristic purposes has long been 
recognized ns a factor behind the swelling bulk 
of traditions about the Prophet and his times. It 
is true that there arc many hadiths which seem 
to have no overt cxcgciicul or polemical aims, 
but, since they cunlrudict one another many 
limes over, few at best of them can he true. 
I low did (hey come into existence 1 / In one of 
her book's must original and important sec- 
tions. Crone draws attention to the role of 
stury-tellers. in giving accounts of the Prophet 
and his times which both entertained and edi- 


fied their audiences. Like story-tellers every- 
where, they selected themes and wove variants 
upon them. Plot motifs about Meccan trade 
with the Yemen, Syria, Ethiopia and Persia 
were transferred, combined, inverted and 
elaborated to create what came close to a 
plenum of story-telling possibilities. Hadith 
narration seems n fruitful area for future re- 
search hy those with an interest in oral patterns 
in story-telling or in Proppian structuralism. 

Crone also argues, with the appearance of 
niggling, that pre-Islamic Mecca was never a 
shrine capable of offering a religiously sanc- 
tioned security to visiting merchants. In addi- 
tion, she suggests that the original Mecca was 
not in the Hejaz but on the edges of southern 
Syria - which hostile readers may feel must 
have called for a positively miraculous mass 
amnesia on the part of the inhabitants of both 
sites. However, the argument about the Hejazi 
economy and the sources for that economy is 
the core of the book and that argument is co- 
gent and persuasive. It raises a crucial question 
about the Prophet's audience: If there were no 
crafty Quraysh oligarchs in Mecca, whom was 
lie talking to? Meccan Trade is a brilliant book, 
which puls the onus of defence on upholders of 
the traditional orientalist views of the origins of 
Islam. Whether its conclusions are accepted or 
not, it should not in future be possible to write 
about these origins in the same casual way, 
nipping and lucking mutually contradictory 
stories to make them fit. We know much less 
about the birth of one of the world’s great 
religions than we thought we did. 


High culture and base fears 


M. T. Clanchy 

R.l. MOORE 

The Formation of a Persecuting Society 
168pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 

0651 137467 

An alternative title for R. I. Moore's book 
might be “Leper, Heretic nnd Jew: Outcasts of 
medieval society”. He prefers The Formation 
of a Persecuting Society because he wishes to 
take a wider view. His contention is that the 
period 950-1250 in Western Europe witnessed 
a fundamental and irreversible change in (he 
altitude to deviants. The "persecuting society" 
formed in the high Middle Ages is the forerun- 
ner and origin of the atrocities of (he religious 
wars and executions of the Reformation 
period, and the Holocaust of the twentieth 
century. There was not just a persecuting 
medieval Catholic Church, with its Inquisition 
and distinguishing dress for Jews and lepers, 
but a persecuting society. Persecution started 
from the lop, and not from popular prejudice, 
as is usually argued. “Heretics and Jews owed 
their persecution in the first place not to the 
hatred of the people, but |o the decisions of 
princes and prelates”; princes like Henry II of 

■ England or the Emperor Frederick ,11, and pre- 
lares like St Bernard or Pope Innocent III. 

. Moore is reacting here against the previous 
generation of historians, who sought to over* 

. come the aitii-CatHulic prejudices of G; G. : 
. Coullon and. others by ignoring the uglier ride 
of medieval religion. Thus Sir Richard South-. 

■ erri succeeded in writing Western Society and 
. the Church in the Middle Ages (1970) with only 

a page devoted to Jews and heretics nnd none ! 


where the Devil was really at work but of how 
he was perceived. The workings of the Devil 
were an intellectual construct, just as the work- 
ings of the medieval God were a construct of 
scholastic theology. 

Moore argues further that the new intellec- 
tuals, the clericl and literati of the twelfth- 
century Renaissance, felt threatened by those 
they persecuted. The Jews they saw as their 
rivals in the higher echelons of government, 
finance, learning and medicine. As for heretics 
like (he Cathars, (hey were thought to under- 
mine the Christian social order altogether. The 
Waldcnsians on the other hand, like the lepers 
who were the lowest and most wretched mem- 
bers of (he community, stood for all the rustici 
and pauperes who threatened to poison decent 
society. Thus there was formed a rhetoric of 
persecution: “the establishment of the high 
culture demanded the ruthless elimination of 
its actual and potential rivals". • 

The argument as a whole forms a fun- 
damental work of historical sociology, as im- 
portant in its way as the works qf Georges 
Duby and Marc Bloch. The greatest centuries 
of the Middle Ages are seen here in a dark and 
pessimistic light. Extrapolating from Moore’s 
argument, (he high culture of scholasticism and 
Gothic art tj?as built on fear and prejudice. The 
blindfold personification of the Synagogue at 
Strasbourg: cathedral has cause to bow her 
head, as have alj the damned who are weighed 
in the balance at the Last Judgment., a 
Suchacdurageous and wide-ranging thesis is 
easy (6 criticize. Did (he rich variety of medi- 
eval slates: really comprise a “single regime’’? 
How pervasive was the “persecuting society”? 
One exception is seen in Henry Ill's warning to 


Chronicled 


J. A. Burrow 

JOHN TAYLOR 

English Historical Literature in the Fourteenth 
Century 

349pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £30. 
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For non-historians such as the present review- 
er, the titie of this book may need some elu- 
cidation. What is “historical literature"? The 
term literature here serves to exclude hard “re- 
cord evidence” from consideration, while the : 
epithet historical excludes “purely literary 
writings” at the other, soft end of the scale. t 
What remains is n somewhat miscellaneous : 
gathering of texts, all of them interesting [or ! 
one reason or another to the modern historian 1 
of fourteenth-century England. Chief among 
these, of course, are the chronicles: the Brut, 
Higden’s Polychronicon, Walsingham's 
Chronica , the Anonimalle Chronicle, and 
Froissart's Chroniques. But John Taylor also 
devotes chapters to “Letters and Letter Collec- 
tions'* and “Political Poems and Ballads"; and . 
in this respect he casts his net wider than Anto- 
nia Gransden, the second volume of whose • 
Historical Writing in England (1982) also co- 
vered the fourteenth century. 

Although chronicles such as the Brut and the 
Polychronicon do reach back into past history, 
DrTaytor is chiefly interested in their recordd 
recent and current events; and texts such as tlx 
letter collections can be classed as “historical j 
literature" only in the rather peculiar seiw : 
that they offer evidence of interest to the mod- 
ern historian. Indeed, if such interest is to be j. 
the criterion of selection, one may wonderahj , 
the author rules out purely literary writings- l 
whose “purity”, after all, does not exclude | 
testimony to the life of the times. But Taylor 
does not belong to the Annales school. He® ; 
concerned, not with mentality, but 
events: the wars against Scots and French, the J. 
Peasants’ Revolt, the Deposition of Richard k 
II. ' j, 

Taylor's chapters on poems and letters pro- -, 
vide useful surveys; but his main interest liesb ■ 
the chronicles, and here he Is an expert gui* > 
through difficult territory. In many cases, a® 
original chronicle (itself commonly compile 
from earlier writings) will have a succession el 
continuations, and often these continuation • 
differ from copy to copy according to the low 
and political interests of the writer. Wiwl) 
disseminated works such as the Bntl or ft* 
Polychronicon accordingly survive not assof 
le texts but as ramifying families of texts. Tn© 
Taylor reprints in an appendix here his owj 
earlier edition of one particular continuation 
Higden’s 'Polychronicon which ineoipofl 
• passages from another chronicle ' 

Wigmore in Herefordshire. As well as repo* 
ingthe birth of a two-headed cat in CatlesW ’ 
Oxford; and recording Latin verses celebra S 
the departure to Canterbury of an un P°^ 
Bishop of Ely, these entries pay special auc- 
tion to the doings of the Mortimers, the c 
family of this chronicler’s part of Enp ai1 • 
Taylor devotes much of his book to trac™5 
the intricacies of such chronicle sources, * - 
which he is able to give considerably 
detail than is to be round in Gransden s 

general study; but the most interesting P®" 

his book are devoted to assessment oftneeiu^ 
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Hamilton’s more recent The Medieval htqnifl- 
iion (1981), s\hich argues that persecution 
welled up from mob violence rind lyriclungg. 
which the Church tried torcstrainby imposing 
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The story of everyday things 


Patrick Collinson 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 

The English: Asocial history 1066-1945 

785pp. Grafton. £20. 
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In 1950 my college history society found itself 
entertaining George Macaulay Trevelyan, | 
then in his seventy-fifth year. We were all 1 
vicariously flattered when this distinguished ! 
visitor paid tribute to our youngish tutor, H. J. 
(now Sir John) Habakkuk as one of those 
admirable economic historians on whose 
labours social historians like Trevelyan were 
utterly dependent. We did not think that any- 
one outside Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
had heard of Habakkuk. But Trevelyan’s En- 
glish Social History (1944) sat on our maiden 
aunts’ bookshelves, alongside John Buchan's 
Memory Hold the Door, Freya Stark and 
perhaps, already. The God That Failed. In 
truth Its greyish wartime pages in their distinc- 
tive dark-green wrapper revealed little in- 
debtedness to Habakkuk, or to Ashton, Fisher 
and others of the burgeoning school of eco- 
nomic historians who had done most, in the 
Economic History Review and elsewhere, to 
drag British historiography, most reluctantly, 
into the twentieth century. Instead there was a 
great deal of empathy for a green and pleasant 
land and an aura of literary culture: the Pastons 
and their England, Shakespeare, Parson 
Woodforde - a reassuring and uplifting volume 
written by a contemporary of Vaughan 
Williams. 

In the years which have elapsed since 
Trevelyan, the academic discipline of social 
history has altered out of all recognition. If 
social historians were not too wise or at least 
too clever to say so they would claim that their 
subject has become “scientific", certainly 
“professional”, in contrast to the studied 
amateurism of Trevelyan’s day, and no longer 
marginal, We are all social historians now. 
Models, "heuristic devices”, have been bor- 
rowed from other disciplines which are not 
■afraid to call themselves social sciences. Manu- 
scripts have been invoked on a massive scale. 
Precise measurement has become possible. 
With the aid of parish registers and the miracu- 
lous microchip we not only know how many 
people were living in England and Wales in 
1600 or 1800. We probably have it in our power 
to know how many spinsters in eighteenth- 
. century Wilmslow were illegitimate and living 
with other spinsters. We have even begun to 
rediscover the relevance of literature. For what 
is history but our response to past discourse, its 
form as well as its content? 

There is only one problem , with which for 
better or worse we have to live. It is one of 
uncertainty about the ultimate purpose of the 
: undertaking and about the object of study it- 
*|f. We know that almost everything we touch 
fas its place jn the history of something called 

■ "society" , but we also know that nothing called 
"society” ever existed, except in the mind, and 
could not be studied in its entirety If It did. (On 
Page 601 of the present book we hear Walter 

. Besant explaining in 1887 that no one born into 
. trade could possibly, “belong; to society".) Yet 
history is not pn aspect or part of history 
. on which it Is possible to place defining, still 
^oohning, limits, but history itself in, said 
; ™ perils Namier, its “social aspects", or in 
Harold Perkin’s phrase, “from the social point 
’ ^hat is that? • 

'VJ^e reflections are prompted by the 

■ ranee of another sltlgle-yolume social 
;.jJjM°ry pf England In something like its (post-" 

vjMJnquest) entirety in the marinef of Treve- 
fflPvTh^fo js a crying nedd for siic^ a book, 
V those wfio have no decagon to consult the 
; \ Past And Present and History, Work- 

r . ^rE? j rirtift read history foi 1 erudition or 
' 'ftSPi ■ must he enabled to shpre-in'the fuller 
reliable Information about- p'nst 
i ; ha? by riowaccutn ulated. Profes- 

or . * ? we if to .amateurs , to share 
Rriow about population, marriage, 

. ' farnilial relationships; women , , 

rS^p^^^JpPvftwnbmlc grqwth rihd con- 


ledge” about such matters should coexist, one 
of them consisting of what are now known to be 
myths: early marriage, large and extended 
families, the universality of open fields, total 
industrial revolution in about 1800, the em- 
ployment of children an unmitigated evil, 
schooling an unmixed blessing. Somehuw or 
other the gap must be bridged. 

But as David Cannadine has recently com- 
plained, in the columns of the TLS (and in Past 
and Present), most of us in this respect are poor 
bridge-builders. So can we look to a different 
kind of professional to perform the task for us? 
As what the dust-jacket calls “a leading popu- 
lar historian", Christopher Hibbert has tossed 
off books on the French Revolution and the 
Indian Mutiny, on Agincourt and Mussolini, 
Arnhem and Garibaldi, and twenty more be- 
sides. But The English: A social history was not 
written, as the sRying goes, between the soup 
and the joint. It is a massive undertaking of 
nearly 800 pages, sixty chapters, 400,000 
words, backed up by a bibliography containing 
more than 600 items. As one would expect, this 
reveals a heavy reliance on original sources in 
print of a more or less literary character: some, 
like the Poston Letters, Chaucer (in the Coghill 
translation), Pepys, Cohhett and Mayhcw 
utterly predictable; others less so - Moritz's 
Travels In England in 1782 anil Sophie von la 


Roche. A chapter nn Victorian class distinc- 
tions is very reliant nn Anthony Trollope, 
Daisy Ashford {The Young Visiters) and 
Charles Pooler. But the bibliography also lists 
most of the new wave of social historians: 
Keith Thomas, not only Religion and the De- 
cline of Magic hut Man and the Natural World', 
as a guide to the early modern period, Keith 
Wriglltson’s superb English Society 1580- 
I680\ and J. A. Sharpe on crime, Peter Clark, 
Cannadine and H. J. Dyos on towns and 
townsmen (but not Alan Everitt or Margaret 
Spufford on provincial and local society). 
Brian Harrison on drink. Geoffrey Holmes on 
the professions, Rosemary O’ Day on educa- 
tion, Alan Macfarlanc on love and marriage 
(but Lawrence Slone rather than R. Ilnul- 
brooke on the family). G. E. M ingay on the 
eighteenth-century landed gentry, John 
Stevenson on popular disturbances. Naturally 
a good deal of this learning has rubbed off and 
has found its way into Hibbert 's book, as well 
as some more dubious guidance, for example, 
that of Macfartanc’s Rise of English Individual- 
ism and the Stones' An Open Elite? 

But sadly, from the point of view which this 
reviewer represents, Hibbert hits not shared in 
the methods or the broader purposes of the 
historians he bus consulted - and has not tried 
to. He explains that his book, which is not u 
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work of original scholarship, is not to be mis- 
taken for a work of synthesis either. “Not all 
the reading for this hook has been done hy 
myself.” Evidently the works of the academics 
have been raided in much the same way as the 
primary sources, to provide, scissoTs-and-puste 
style, a colourful scraphook of situations, 
cases, anecdotes and images, in the News of the 
World phrase, “all human life”. Everything is 
grist to the mill and is cited without critical 
discrimination or concern for original contexts, 
or any sense of the rhetorical conventions and 
hyperhole which coloured so much past social 
observation. 

ll must he conceded that this failure of discri- 
mination with respect to sources is by no means 
confined to “popular" historians. And it must 
also be granted that Hibbert’s scrapbook is 
compiled with flair and skill and with that en- 
thusiasm for particularity and even oddity 
which no historian, "popular" or otherwise, 
can afford to dispense with. Who would want 
to lose from this book Sydney Smith’s startling 
impact on early nineteenth-century rural 
Yorkshire and Yorkshire’s impact on Sydney 
Smith (credit due to Alan Bell’s witty book on 
a witty man); Boswell's early experiments with 
the ladies or (lie town and with primitive con- 
doms (credit due 10 Boswell): the rhythms of 
life in a great house of the nineteenth century 
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Blackwell 


us the gong niitn, the lamp-and-cantllc men und 
the water men made their quotidian rounds; 
the iniiidservant to u Chiswick dentist who had 
to scrape the mouse -droppings off the bread 
mid dripping before starting her breakfast; (hat 
earnest conversation he l ween King Edward 
VII und Campbell-Bannerman which wascup- 
tured by the Illustrated London News with the 
caption. "Is it peace or war?”, when the topic 
was in fact whether halibut was better baked or 
boiled. The best chapters pul together scores 
nf such particles to make a kind of pointillist 
impression which as history is cither very old- 
fashioned or very new- fashioned. 

There is a great deal of this sort of excellence 
in llihhcrl's account of the long eighteenth 
century, from Pcpys and Defoe to Cnhbctl and 
beyond, a section which occupies a third of the 
entire book (compared with no more than 
twenty or thirty rather perfunctory pages on 
the twentieth century) and where the author is 
evidently most at home, and especially in 
Boswell's and Johnson's (but also Dorothy 
George's) London. Some of these chapters arc 
Ircc-sinmliiig essays, such ns "Theatres and 
Shows*’ and "Shops und Shopping", and are in 
themselves considerable achievements, worth 
anyone's while to read. In line with the con- 
suming interest of today's public, all the chap- 
ters on country- house life arc good, if for the 
Middle Ages a little too trustful (along with 
Mark Ciirouard) of etiquette hooks as accounts 
of actual social practice. Admirable too is the 
account of the experiences of nineteen til- 
century agricultural labourers und of the 
abuses of the Gangmastor system. (Does Ilib- 
hert know that these still persist?) In fuel there 
is so much of interest oil England between 1700 
and lytltl that one wishes the author had not 
attempted the comprehensive social history 
which has elicited this review Inn an updated 
account of "everyday things" in England in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Clearly this is (in Trevelyans phrase) the 
“history of a people with the politics left out", 
which is an impossible procedure and as h 
definition of social history no more satisfactory 
than Seeley’s description of history itself as 
“past politics". A chapter (partly) devoted to 
the Civil War and awkwardly sandwiched be- 


tween accounts of the Elizabethan theatre and 
of curly modern schooling makes no sense 
whatsoever, since nothing has been otherwise 
said about the Crown and Parliament, or about 
iiny other political institution, event or pro- 
cess. The First World War arrives out of a sky 
more cloudless than anything seen in August 
1914, since there has been no mention of any 
earlier wars, or of the army, or of the inter- 
national scene, or of colopies, or of patriotism. 
And not much about the public schools either 
and nothing at all about the Scouts, compared 
with seventeen pages on prostitution, mas- 
turbation and other sexual topics. 

But also left out is any engagement with the 
English people as an object of serious historical 
study, containing real but soluble problems. 
We do not even learn who the English people 
were and how they related to the environment 
provided by the infinitely varied English land- 
scape. Any account of them which begins ns 
late as lU6h, when so much in the way of settle- 
ment was already determined, would have dif- 
ficulty in doing this. But Hibbert does not even 
try and there is not a trace of sensitivity to- 
wards regionally anywhere in the book, no 
touch of gcniiu loci, except where London is 
concerned. The medieval upper classes enjoy 
I heir feasts, the pcasunts stumble around with 
their tools and their rags, but we learn no more 
about them than the pictures in the Luttrell 
Psalter tell us. And that was the Middle Ages. 

With the sixteenth century (here is a sense of 
disturbance and growth but no serious invest- 
igation of its causes. We are told that after 
about 1596 “conditions in the countryside be- 
gan to improve". What “conditions"? What 
“countryside"? What “improvements", with 
real wages at their lowest level in 50U years and 
the I ft 20s still to come? Demography, the bed- 
rock of siny seriously intended social history, is 
only occasionally and briefly brought into play. 
Social structure and social change appear even 
more flectingly, at one point in a few para- 
graphs of a chapter on "Clothes and Class”. 
Whnt are wc now supposed to believe about 
the process which E. P. Thompson called “The 
Making of the English Working Class”? That is 
not a concept to which the reader of this book is 
even introduced. 
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Volume Two of The Autobiography of the 
Working Class: An annotated, critical bib- 
liography follows the same pattern as its pre- 
decessor (reviewed in the TLS of February 22, 
1985) und raises the some sort of issues. If lists 
the autobiographies of over 1,000 men and 
women who lived for most of their lives in the 
period IW(W5. The system of concise 
Mracls, based on a complete reading of the 
text, the thorough indexing and the full bib- 
liographical details ensure that this second 
volume will be every bit lis useful as, the first. 

.Comparison with the latter reveals some Rot 
unexpected differences First.'tW numl]«r Of 
recorded autobiographies for oniy ihu firM 
. forly-five yo'ms of the t weiii ieih veniury equals 
the total for the whole period I79IM90M. 


Hibbert's response to so much pedantic • 
carping would presumably be to repeat what he 
tells us in his preface: that his book is “intended 
for the general reader”. But this is most de- 
pressing. Why should “the general reader” (if 
he or she still exists) not share in the level of 
accurate and reasoned knowledge about our 
ancestors which is now in principle available, 
os well ns in the lively debates which cluster 
around matters more contentious and inferen- 
tial? The best of the volumes in the Pelican 
History of England, for example S. T. Bin- 
doffs Tudor England , were no less accessible 
to the general, intelligent reader for being up 
to date with the latest scholarship. Why should 
the general reader be palmed off with the state- 
ment that “men and women of all classes went 
to the theatre" in the age of Shakespeare, when 
there is a continuing discussion about which 
classes went (and when he has been told so 
little about "classes" in any case as to be unable 
to evaluate the statement)? Why should he not 
be told whnt we now know ubout early modem 
literacy, that in the seventeenth century twice 
ns many bakers as butchers were able to read 
and that early eighteenth-century London 
seems to have been the first city in history 
where a majority of women were in some de- 
gree literate? The implications of socially ttntl 
occupationally differentiated literacy arc of 
considerable importance. Why should eight- 
centh-century “food riots" be presented simply 
as riots, without reference to those strangely 
collusive features which led Thompson to 
speculate about a "moral economy", let alone 
to the debate which that proposition aroused? 

Why, above all, should the reader learn from 
such a huge and apparently exhaustive account 
of its subject so little about how local com- 
munities in (he past (and what kinds of com- 
munities) got along, managed their common 
affairs and responded to forces above and out- 
side them; how they expressed their dis- 
approval of aberrant behaviour, how it was 
that in some circumstances (and not in others) 
matters came to court and that thieves and 
witches were sometimes hanged? For these 
were the people of England who never have 
spoken yet, or at least so far only in the pages of 
Past and Present, not here. 


At the same time there are nlso continuities. 
The wide range of the autobiographies noted in 
Volume One is present in Volume Two, rang- 
ing from (somewhat surprisingly, perhaps) the 
Deputy Leader of the Labour Party, Roy Hat- 
tersley, to one Mary Stewart, whose untitled 
typescript apparently records little more than 
family matters. Many of the institutions and 
commitments of working people remain from 
the past: chapels, friendly societies, Sunday 
schools, trade unions, co-operative societies; 
(ind there arc the same depressing accounts of 
elementary schooling and succession of dead- 
cpd jobs. The political activists are ns usual 
well represented, with numerous references to 
the Communist Party, the General Strike of 
1926 and working-class struggles jit the East 
End of London. 

The great extraneous events of the twentle th 
century and changes In the social nnd religious 
climate of the uge seem to have left their rtiark. 
Virtually cveryqric who lived through, this 
period was caught i|p In one or both of the t\yo 
wprld wars, and tht? experience of \var. fybnt'O 
working-clu^s paint ctf view infrequently men- 
tioned: Similarly . 0# decline ip religious 
observance und greater openness in the dis- 
cussion of sexual matters fs niirrofed in mmVy 


Autobiography is not simply a record, but an 
ordering and evaluation of experience, in this 
case the experience of working people. Their 
thoughts and feelings, hopes and frustrations 
are here set down - perhaps as nowhere else. 

The writing of autobiography, however, is 
an extremely complex activity and its use as 
historical evidence is by no means straight 
forward. At the risk of getting embroiled in 
current literary debates about the nature of 
autobiography, the historian cnnnol avoid cer- 
tain problems. For instance, it is all very well to 
see autobiographies as working-class percep- 
tions of the world, but the selection of memor- 
ies is made in the light of the author's present 
conception of him or herself. In fact, the au 10 " 
biography isen art form, closely nkin to fiction- 
To probe into the motives of the autobio* 


grapher, to examine the use of languoge 


and 


concepts of time, to try to disentangle tlie sense, 
of self, open up new vistas for the socia 
llistdrian. The difficulties are likely to M 

formidable, but the rewards great, 


Second, the riiimbe r of women listed for the of the entries. Whereas in , ' Volume One prob- 
iwumieih century: is sigiiificotitly gteater than lems «f religions douhi and salvation are n 
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Socialism, Radicalism, and Nostalgia: Social 
criticism In Britain, 1775-1830 by William 
Stafford (304pp. Cambridge University Pre»- 
£27.50; paperback, £10.951 0 521 32792 XI 
contains in 


Intellect over understanding 


Norman Gash 


Part One two. chapters, on ; 
‘general context . considering economic . 
social structure, economic “conjuncture - 
politics and Culture in the period, and on »i . . 

- . . ■ ... ------ “mental furniture"; arid in Part Two essays 0; 

........ ^ fi'CrawnUiofTip.grnphies from tills ten texts, which range fromT/tc RciiiRtg^?, 

rare typcterlplk which entile qfter un appeal on volume, Which: is $ jpol or key.to the material Man by Thomas Spence (1775) through W** 

BBC Radio 4*s Wmmmh Fj*ntr" and arc now riUfierihan ihemiilerial i(scjf. Noverthelesk a (fom Godwin’s Enquiry concerning •. 

located inBtuud.Uni^ modest acqmunl^ce witbspme oftheWqrks -Jusifa arid Its Jhfltiilnce on Mortis andHapfi J 

(.immunity PuMishina, by.cncouraaina wdrk- listed sUMcsta ctniain Possibilities ntnorito 


ffENDYHINDE 
Richard Cobden: A Victorian outsider 
tfpp. Yale University Press. £14.95. 


NICHOLAS C. EDSALL 
Richard Cobden: Independent Radical 
465 pp. Harvard University Press. £26.75. 
0674768795 . 


One can learn much about a society from its 
heroes. To the Victorian middle classes at the 
end of the nineteenth century the story of 
Cobden, Bright and the Anti-Corn Law 
League was one of economic, political and so- 
cial rectitude: a parable of two plain business 
men who organized a great movement of pub- 
6c opinion which by peaceful pressure and so- 
ber reasoning forced an aristocratic parliament 
» abandon an obnoxious piece of class legisla- 
tion. Admittedly, after the repeal of the Corn 
Law in 1846, neither man achieved anything 
of comparable importance. Bright ended his 
career in administrative mediocrity under 
Gladstone. Cobden, declining office and a 
baronetcy, did not live to see the Second Re- 
form Act and the new-style Liberal administra- 
tions which followed. For both, the twenty 
years after the Com Law victory were in the 
nature of an anticlimax. They took up one 
worthy cause after another - retrenchment, 
pacifism, education, extension of the franch- 
ise, the secret ballot, church rate abolition - 
but none of these yielded the same success or 
brought the same prestige. Death, however, 
conferred historical canonization. “They 
wrc", pronounced the Concise Dictionary of 
National Biography at the start of this century, 
"the two leading representatives of the emerg- 
ence of the manufacturing class as a force in 
English politics after the Reform Act of 1832.” 
Two monumental biographies by Liberal histo- 
rians, itot of Cobden by Morley in 1879, that of 
Bright by Trevelyan in 1913, confirmed their 
place in ihe Victorian pantheon. 

It was only after the Second World War that 
the plaster was chipped away from these bland 
effigies to reveal the less decorous but more 
human figures underneath. The seminal book 
was Norman McCord’s The Anti-Corn Law 
league, published in 1958. From this, and such 
other objective studies as W. D. Grampp’s 
AfoncAesfer Schoolof Economics (1960). anew 
Ptaure emerged. So far from having an .un- 
broken and triumphal career, the League suf- 
faedjfaarp fluctuations of fortune, was sorely 
divided over tactics, came perilously close to 
sedition and made several abrupt changes of 
strategy, Without a clear economic phllo- 
*jwy« ft look from the classic free-trade doct- 
only as much as suited its purpose. In 
U was a. blend of dogmatic principles, 
“tHnteresi, religious hostility and class 


. — ■ religious hostility and class 

Indeed, ip many respects its activities 
Nfld he thought of as a continuation of the 
£fo|Tn struggle of 1831-2 under another name, 
o that struggle it brought high-powered orga- 
methods that were sometimes du- 
“WVand propaganda that was often In- 
In Ihe end, however, the League 
jras caught unprepared by the repeal of (he 
1*7? a year before the general election of 

j7«rd was little more than a bystander in the 
Pjuamentary crisis of 1845-6. At most it was 
though an important one, in the 
of forces that enabled Peel to put 
Law's; 


.Mwikpf all this there has long jieen a 
^^'^■^hiining In detail thp careers of 


Rh*?? m ® n names are associated (ini 
Ir ni r i !; trifle ■ spuriously) ; with the 
.jj^JWp.^Tne'Leagu^. A nupr,bet of short 


did appear, but nothing on the magis- 
?f : M 0rI ey and Tfevelyan. Now 



twq major bio- 
■ moire important of the 

tya.Bfitjsh author, who has already 
lives of Canning arid 
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♦^. Unkind coincidences 
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The British Political Tradition 


duced with a good legible type. Wendy Hinde's 
biography is embellished by no less than four- 
teen illustrations while Nicholas C. Edsall's is 
austerely content with one. There are no 
fundamental disagreements of interpretation 
and there is inevitably a great similarity in con- 
tents. Fortunately, however, the two authors 
are sufficiently distinctive in style and 
approach to make their books complementary 
rather than competitive. 

As a biography Miss Hinde’s book is the 
more polished and elegant. This is not to de- 
tract from her scholarship, which is both com- 
prehensive and exact. Her mind is fresh and 
critical; her judgment good; her style brisk, 
economical and readable. But, as a good bio- 
grapher should, she concentrates on the man . 
himself; he never becomes a cardboard figure 
against a background of general history. In- 
deed, except on the matter of the Corn Laws, 
she avoids lengthy explanations of broad 
historical issues and to that extent presumes a 
degree of historical knowledge in the render. 

She brings to the study of Cobden a cool, dis- 
cerning eye, not unsympathetic but aware of 
his weaknesses as well ns his strengths. There is 
no attempt at a dramatic reappraisal of her 
subject'. The picture that emerges is one that a 
reflective reader might have been able to con- 
struct from the mass of original material which 
Morley, like most Victorian biographers, in- 
corporated in his text. What was implicit in 
Morley, however, is here made explicit und 
convincing. Her book is beyond question the 
most satisfying portrait of Cobden we hove yet 
been given. 

Professor Edsall fs less interested in Cobden 
as a person than as an exponent of ideas which 
have an application not only to his own time 
but to later generations. This approach is 
understandable, for Cobden's politics, as he 
rightly says, were the politics of ideas. He goes 
even further and argues that Cobden "was 
among the first practical politicians to attempt 
to come to grips with the wider implications of 
the economic revolution of his time for govern- 
ment and society, for international relations 
and war”. This, for Edsall, constitutes the fas- 
cination of Cobden’s career, and he ends his 
book as he begins it, on the topical note, “Our 
own generation might do well to look to that 
example.” Not surprisingly his life of Cobden is 
concerned more with ideas and causes than 
character and personality. He handles them 
well; his analyses of public issues are both de- 
tailed and subtle, and his conclusions are per- 
suasive. If to understand Cobden the reader 
should go first to Hinde, to understand the 
things that Cobden was interested in he should 
go first to Edsall. 

Bagehot said of Cobden that he was an out- 
sider, a term which Hinde uses in her title and 
makes one of the recurrent themes of her 
book. It was a just comment but needs elabora- 
tion. What was it that made Cobden an out- 
sider in Victorian society? As far as parliamen- 
tary politics were concerned, the answer is not 
too difficult. Although Edsall places him 
among the “practical politicians", the adjective 
is justified only in the narrow sense that he was 
for many years a member of the House of 
Commons. Essentially he was not so much a 
politician as a philosopher and publicist. "I 
preferred" , he once wrote, "pioneering for my 
convictions to promotion at the expense of 
them." Thai he put the choice in Such stark 

terms is revealing. The truth is that he did not 

like political life and made Ijttle effort la 
understand it. After listening once to his views, 
on abstaining from office, Palmerston good- 

humouredly asked him why he sat in'theHouse 

of Commons at all. To this Cobden could find 
ho satisfactory answer. For all but his first fcw 
years the Commons heard him with Mujtay 
and respect, as they alwaysdoa manof Intel- , 
licence, clarity and unselfish motives. Yet 
though they Respected hint, they were rarely 

^Cobden, then, W a man of . idea8 ra ‘^ 
than a man of affairs. He had the logre ha . 
comes from reflection, nor the wisdoni |ha( . 
Ses from experience. Hi, was also self- 
tnughti with Ihe dogmatism and; assu ^ n ^ '. 
Si frequently result from .thar siDccSoa of 
education. His ran^e of ideas was juni led apd . 
; changed little: 1 The first two painphlets he, 

1 B imatnjir! iind- America and 
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i)l hiMMrccr. I lc mailc up for (lie narn iwncss of 
his ideas by the -.kill and pertinacity with 
which he expounded them. The Ami-Corn 
[.aw League did m't drag him into the public 
arena. It was because lie was irresistibly drawn 
to public controversy that lie threw himself into 
n movement which promised greater opportu- 
nities than the causes which lie had mi far taken 
up. He was a horn propagandist with an itch for 
scribbling and an almost messianic belief in his 
vision of the future. "I see in the Free Trade 
principle”, he once told an audience in 
Manchester, “that which shall act on the moral 
world :>s (he principle of gravitation in the 
universe." The unkind jibe at Cob den and 
Bright as “inspired bagmen dreaming of y 
cotton millennium" was not altogether without 
jwstiffcaCion. 

In a speech in parliament after C'obden's 
death Disraeli described him as “without doubt 
the greatest political character that the pure 
middle class of this country lias yet produced' 1 . 
It would be u fallacy, however, to assume 
that t.'obden actually represented the middle 
classes (pure or otherwise I of his day. liven at 
the height of (lie League’s popularity the 
wealthier bourgeoisie ol Manchester were at 
best Luke-warm. Cohiloii compared them, to 
their disadvantage, with the small manufactur- 
ers of ftirininclmin. In reality he never estab- 
lished .1 warm or lasting relationship with any 
of the northern constituencies which returned 
him to parliament; lie was lot* inveterate an 
individualist for ifuu. “To lose my individuality 
would to me he a moral death", he once wrote. 
For such a man there could be no satisfactory 
constituency; he could only represent himself. 
Titc traditional idem ificat inn of Cohden with 
Manchester is curiously insubstantial. One of 
his first acts after the repeal of the Coin Laws 
was to sell his house in Manchester and move 
to London. From IK53 his main home was the 
house he built on old family property he had 
re-purchascd at Dunfard in Sussex. He spent 
more ol his adult life in Sussex than in Lan- 
cashire. 

Yet he could no more lakC rOot in the rural 
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society of Sussex than in the cluhliind of Lon- 
don. His hitter, lifelong dislike ol the lauded 
aristocracy marie that impossible. He soon 
lie gan even to despise the middle classes for 
their snobbery and conservatism; ami by the 
end of his life was forced despite his earlier 
opinions to wonder whether the organized 
working-class movement might nut be a possi- 
ble depository for his hopes. Though Edsall 
makes much of these latter-day democratic 
sentiments, one may doubt that Cobdcn could 
ever have become a spokesman for labour. He 
was not a class representative but a camouf- 
laged version of a type familiar in European 
life - the rootless intellectual who seems to 
nourish a permanent resentment against his 
own country anil projects his ideas and aspira- 
tions into liis idealized conception of another 
contemporary Stale. In ColnJcn’s case it was 


the United Stales, where, he wrote once. “I 
fondly hope will be realised some of those 
dreams uf human exaltation, if not of perfec- 
tion. with which I love to console myself.” 
When Cobdcn fi rsl went to the States in 1 835 
he proclaimed that the young Republic ex- 
ceeded his expectations and he would advise 
anyone to settle there. Compare this with the 
reaction of Charles Dickens seven years later. 
Both men called themselves radicals; both had 
republican sympathies. Yet Dickens confessed 
himself deeply disappointed. “This is not the 
republic I came to see; (his is not the republic of 
my imagination .... The man who comes to 
this country a Radical and goes home again 
with his opinions unchanged, must be a Rad- 
ical on reason, sympathy and reflection, and 
one who has so well considered the subject that 
he has no chance of wavering." The difference 
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For more than thirty yours Benjamin Jowett 
and Florence Nightingale kepi up a corres- 
pondence. They told one another what they 
were reading, what they were writing, whom 
they hud mol ami were plotting in influence; 
commiserated with each other over setbacks, 
disappointments, bereavements; struggled to 
define what more cuch of diem wanted oul of 
human nature, out of public institutions, out of 
religious life. Like many such conversations, it 
was intensely private. Jowett wrote that they 
must remain “like pickpockets in a crowd" if 
they were to collaborate for good ends; and it 
seems likely to have been with Nightingale’s 
approval that he instructed his executors to 
have most of her letters to him destroyed after 
his death. 

It is unfortunate that the dialogue between 
the Master of Balliol nnd the Lady of the 
Lamp, which was so important io them both, 
has survived only in this one-sided form. 
E. V. Quinn and J. M. Presl have combed the 
Nightingale papers for notes and drafts of 
letters, and have succeeded, in an admirable 
introduction, in placing the relationship in the 
context bath of JoweU’sand Nightingale’s pub- 
lic careers and of the politics of the period. But 
there are. of course, gaps in the narrative; and 
what remains of the Nightingale contribution is 
enough to indicate the reader’s loss. Despite 
Jowett’s justified strictures on her lack of disci- 
pline in composition. Nightingale wrote some 
of the (host vivid prose of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Dear Miss Nightingale is full of gems, for, 
despite Jdwett’s pious resolutions to kick the 
habit, both he and Nightingale loved to be rude 
about third parlies. Jow ell’s “I cannot say that 
. I tike being ruled by a man who has such un- 
sound vidws about Homer” was much the mild, 
est of the judgments he passed on Gladstone, 
while Nightingale’s denunciation of “the un- 
utterable narrow mindedness of this cry for Re- 
trenchment r» Retrenchment pure & simple” 
has a wonderfully contemporary ring. 

There was. much to unite these two friends. 
They were of an age - Jowett was bom in 1817. 
v Nightingale in 1820 - and fired with similar 
ambitions. Each Wished to 'reform major in* 
.stituiiojw of the British Establishment- Jowett 
si rovo to change Balliol College, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and (less find less hopefully) the 
• Church nf England and the national education 
system. Nightingale’* modest targets Included 
the War Office, the army medical system and 
die udmltfstrallon of, India, ns well as live Aura* 


Nightingale Holy Communion when they met), 
neither was a conventional Christian. Each 
sought a spirituality independent of creeds, 
capable of transforming religious, political, 
material und personal life; each was imbued 
with a sense of mission. Jowctt's frequent and 
unxclfcrmsciottt references to the ministry of 
Christ find many echoes among Nightingale's 
privntc notes and meditations. "We must both 
go on for five or ten or twenty years,” 
lie wrote in 1873. 

whatever is the appointed lime. & carry out our work 
to the utmost . No doubt more might have been done 
by both or us. not by harder work, but by better 
considered work. (Christ only worked for 3 years, 
perhaps only for 15 months.) 

Perhups the most important bond between 
them was the fact that (hey had taken up work 
which proved incompatible with the married 
state, and which entailed distancing them- 
selves from their families. In 1853 Nightingale 
had taken the step, unprecedented for a 
woman of her class, of leaving a wealthy paren- 
tal, home for good, neither to marry nor. to 
enter u religious sisterhood, but to free herself 
for work in hospital management and public 
health. Loyal as the members of her immediate 
family were, it was not to be expected that they 
should share her intellectual and spiritual con- 
cerns, or sympathize with her desire to live 
alone. Jowett had been living apart from his 
peripatetic, shabby-genteel family since the 
age of twelve. At nineteen, he was able to 
exchange lodgings in Ijie City Road in London 
for rooms in Balliol, which for the rest of his 
life was to be his home. 

The editors remark that “friendship with 
Miss Nightingale offered the excitement of gal- 
lantry without the unnerving prospect of matri- 
mony”, but it may rather have been kinship,, 
almost in the literal sense, for which both were 
searching. “Don’t you think, that you might 
have been my half-sister in some former stage 
of existence?” was. one of Jowett’s wistful 
and revealing asides. Although he dissuaded 
Nightingale from publishing, the passionate 
polemic against the family now known as the 
essay "Cassandra’’, he endorsed many of her 
sentiments on the topic of blood relations. He 
was a great believer in "the unhappiness 
of families, which, is generally, however, 
sealed and shrouded from the world”, and 
sympathized with Nightingale in the 

difficulty in reconciling public and private life. The 
family like td share in the fame & success &. are really 
pleased at It. But they do hot want (o take part in the 
sacrifices necessary! and do not .understand theni. 
They havo no idea of the effort' squired, and are 
shocked at any departure from the ways of the world'. 

. According to tfio editors, “Jowett’s letters 
leave little room ip doubt that throughout (heir 
. relationship Florinda Nightingale remained an 
invalid and a recluse. Not surprisingly, there- 
;forfc; her Influence toiled awoy after the mid- 


in^.of yplumiuy 'und Podr Liw hospitals and :1860s.’’ Here fhey are rather at the mercy of 
the sanitary education of population af : their single sourw. Inevitably . Jowetrs letters 


large, E^ch wiw, the,ie(tching anf moulding of tell M rWire about his pubtfe fife than about 
disciple von their pniidpal «rategy.:*I should . -NighilnglUe’s. 

like 10 govern (hi world (would not you?) ramyWUTe^ with vacatbns 

through my pupijVV wrote Jowett; and the ^ greit houses 

BatlM vacation reading , party did indeed 1 >: ajd CooiWijl JounB.&rastp^nfdliy Jth- 
. acting from the same lnspimiron as^thc rathcr Nifebtingafrs ^Mhess and ^litude certainlV 
: (rolpingoBplhd ui SrThdmBsV: .} 


was that Cobden, the ideologue, saw what he 
wanted to see and suppressed any minor irrita- 
tions; Dickens, the man of sentiment and emo- 
tion, spoke as he felt without regard lo 
consistency or logic. 

The great Victorian public laughed and cried 
with Dickens; for Cobden it could only have 
respect. He was an isolated figure, and not 
surprisingly. He did not understand history; he 
did not understand his own society; he did not 
understand human nature. He remained an 
outsider with a reputation greater inter- 
nationally than at home. The British on the 
whole do not care for men of intellect and 
unbending principles, however virtuous and 
intelligent. Only when their uncomfortable 
presence is removed do they raise decorous 
monuments to their memory and indulge in 
pious legend. 


death of her most important patron, Sidney 
Herbert, in 1861. It would be impossible to 
guess from these pages, for example, that be- 
tween 1880 and 1883 she was engaged in highly 
successful machinations to reform the Army 
Nursing Service, drawing into her web a female 
relative of General Gordon, her brother- 
in-law Sir Harry Verney, Lt-Col Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Dr Henry Acland and the President of 
the British branch of the international Red 
Cross. 

A one-sided source should not be equated 
with a one-sided relationship. They were spar- 
ring partners, and well matched. They spoke to 
each other, not intimately, but with a good 
deal of freedom. Very few people inside the 
Nightingale circle ever dared to rebuke her for 
her pessimism, her paranoia qnd her violent 
personal antipathies as Jowett did. He in his 
turn looked to her to ‘‘help me to lead a higher 
life”, and she discharged her office relent- 
lessly. He had had many critics, but none wlw 
both valued and censured him so strongly. In 
the end, he did not live the life or write the 
books she urged on him, any more than she 
followed his prescriptions. But the lies re- 
mained strong; and it was to her that he wrote, 
in his old age nnd infirmity: "I want lo hold fast 
to you, dear friend, as I go down the hi|l." 

Waiting 

The best place, when he is fractious, 
is the British Museum, Egyptian Room. 

There she sits on a bench 

waiting for him, waiting for the time to 

pass. 

She has waited for him in surgeries, 
in special schools, in workshops; 

waited for signs of improvement: 
for the tide to turn. 

Now he is peering at the embalmed . 

.’ aninials 

close-bandaged in their leak-marked • 

-. linen. 

He knocks on the glass with his knuckle • 
at the skinny cat sitting up tall, ■ ■ •* 

■ the baby bull, the ducks and , 
next to the crocodile, his own face 

matching grin for grin. He raps harder . 
and she takes' his arm. , 1 .! _ > 

Leave them alone. They wpn‘t wake up* 

• H&nd in hand they walk aWay down t e 




•. ptjf past the pillars. She wipds tiis 
tightly rdund him against the cold. , 
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fit 1833 the Rev George Macdonald married 
Hannah Jones in Manchester; he was an 
obscure Methodist minister who never earned 
more than £200 a year, she was the daughter of 
a wholesale grocer of rather more substance 
and social pretension. Of eleven confinements 
in the following seventeen years, seven chil- 
dren survived to adulthood, three sons and 
four daughters. Alice, the eldest, married an 
ait teacher, John Lockwood Kipling, departed 
with him to India and gave birth to a son, 
Rudyard; Georginna (“Georgie”) also married 
a painter, Edward (later Sir Edward Burne-) 
Jones; Agnes married the equally famous artist 
Sir Edward Poynter; while Louise, the 
youngest, married a Midlands industrialist, 
Alfred Baldwin, and gave birth to a future 
Prime Minister, Stanley. 

The Macdonald sisters pose some interesting 
questions. How did they move from a humble, 
restricted family background, where they re- 
ceived little or no formal education, into the 
highest circles of Victorian art and letters? Was 
their sternly religious upbringing, which glor- 
ified work and dedication to service, a help or a 
hindrance? Did these talented women develop 
into independent achievement or remain as 
powerful shadows behind the male thrones? 

lna Taylor's fascinating Victorian Sisters 
gives some of the answers, though not all. The 
home was clearly the cradle of all their futures. 
^hoKghrfrict and materially limited, it encour- 
aged serious literature, music, and practical 
involvement in drawing, singing and writing - 
all the arts, in fact, except the theatre, forbid- 
den fruit to good Methodists. The father was a 
somewhat distant figure who “came and went" 
about his peripatetic ministry and was required 
to change his district every three years, “like a 
wandering gypsy" as one daughter put ft. The 
pother was the dominating figure, teaching 
jhe girls herself (the boys were sent to school), 
holding together a close family in its jour- 
^ytogsto Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham and, 
eventually, London. The girls grew up to be 
attractive, "witty" (the Victorian politism for 
intelligent) and unusually cultivated for their 
■ Other influences came from contacts 
Wh talented young men, friends of their 
brother at King Edward's School, Birming- 
ham, and later at Oxford, including Edward 
°nes (not yet Burne-Jones) and William 
Morris. 

This was their introduction to the Pre- 
Raphaelite set,. visits to Oxford, to Rossetti’s 
studio (“I felt in the presence of a new're- 
■ world of romantic medieval- 

Th6 sisters appeared in Jones’s paintings 
«« Morris’s poems. At fifteen Georgie was 
Proposed to by Jones and was allowed to make 
decision to accept Him; they were 
JJlTKd four years later on the anniversary of 
de«h of Dante’s Beatrice. Agries married 
' j^TOng, ruthlessly ambitious Edward Poyn- 
J,.and moved into royal and aristocratic cir- 
the future President of the Royal 
®^my< The sister wfro could most fairly 
• ha ye Advanced the careers of suceess- 
’jen.Was Alice, who ptopelied her Husband 
lwly "art workman" at South Kenslng- 
iojTincjpal of die Lahore Art School and 
/ Social didos, and later acted as first 

ifu^^^tiC’ Censor and editor oTRudyard’s 
, | , : 

; *w i ■ sixers were both hf their age 

•hifiw n, S ra * r ^pects; ahead of it. They had no 
; ~ w WfcB Mvas : just beginning to 

.hVailabiero $ome wbmen;later,they 
eitfeo -fhd; p6$sibillty of independent 
I’tSiri' husbands’ nah-ow view of what 


suddenly woken up to the fact that they can 
do something, and they can't", complained 
Burne-Jones, and with that discouragement 
Georgie dutifully gave up her own artistic 
ambitions, condoned Edward's affair with 
Maria Zambaco. and restricted her own re- 
lationships with Morris and Ruskin to the 
purely platonic. How far these transitional, 
partly emancipated “Victorian Sisters” re- 
garded their lives as fulfilled or thwarted is not 
clear from Taylor's otherwise revealing 
biography. 

If the Macdonald sisters' glittering marriages 
were outstanding examples of successful social 
mobility, Jeannette Marshall’s long search for 
a husband and ultimate alliance with an un- 
glamorous forty-four-year-old Medical Officer 
of Health presents a puzzling contrast. Zu- 
zarrna Shonfield’s The Precariously Privileged , 
which reconstructs Jeannette’s life from the 
twenty-two volumes of diaries which she kept 
between the ages of fourteen and thirty-six, 
and admirably sets her thoughts and doings in 
the context of upper-middle-class Victorian 
society, is oddly titled - privileged she certainly 
was, and “precarious" scarcely applies lo a 
father whose income climbed to between four 
and five thousand a year (perhaps £100,000 in 
contemporary value) and who set aside up to 
two-thirds of it in safe investments. “Very com- 
fortable, too”, she remarked to her diary. 

Her father, John Marshall, was the son of an 
Ely solicitor who had moved to London after 
qualifying as a surgeon. He built up a lucrative 
practice from the family home in Savile Row 
and also attained academic distinction, being 
appointed to the Chair of Clinical Surgery at 
University College Hospital. The family was 
able to move in fashionable society - the top 
medical fraternity, but also artists (they were 
close friends of Ford Madox Brown and ac- 
quainted with the Burne-Joneses) and fashion- 
able aesthetes: there were plenty of dinner- 
parties, musical soirees, theatres, concerts and 
holidays in Switzerland. With only one 
younger sister and an even younger brother, 
the attractive and intelligent Jeannette should 
have been well placed to make an excellent 
match. 

For twenty seasons she assiduously flirted 
whenever occasion offered, “ogled" (her 
word), thumped her Broadwood. and devoted 
three hours each day lo trimming and refur- 
bishing her extensive wardrobe in the current 
fashions. One difficulty was that given the re- 
quirements of formal introduction and strict 
chaperoning (to which she objected) the 
opportunities were restricted, and unlike the 
Macdonalds she had no brother of an age to 
introduce eligible young men. Another was 
that until her early thirties, when a life “on the 
shelf’ became an alarming possibility, she set 
her sights very high, was by her own confession 
“haughty” and probably too sharp-tongued for 
most suitors. But the outstanding problem was 
simply that of "the surplus woman" - the 
shortage of eligible males for middle-class 
Victorian women. Due to the unfavourable sex 
ratio, 30 per cent of all women aged between 
twenty and forty were single in 1851, and the 
proportion tended to be even higher In the 
middle class, where many young bachelors 
were either on service overseas or delayed 
marriage until they had achieved success in 
business or the professions. Plenty of men were 
only too willing to amuse themselves with 
Jeannette, but backed off when required to 
declare their intentions: most of her serious 
suitors were much older inert, and some, like 
the one she married, were widowers. 

All this makes a good story, but The Pre- 
cariously Privileged is more than this - a vig- 
nette of many aspects of Victorian social life 
revealed by the skilful editing of what must 
often have been boring, sometimes silly, cpm- 
. ments. But the diarist also Included details of 
everyday life which are of real interest to the 
: social historian - about the gauze respirators 
worn ag ainst the London fog, the .green wa- 
ter" smells in the homes of relatives, the 
“right” part of Hyde Park for promenading, 
the rents of hodses and the costs of domestic 
service. We are not required to empathize with 
this vain egocentric to enjoy, the glimpses of 
society just below- "the best circles". 

In the lives bbtfi of the Macdonald sisters 
and of Jeannette Marshall there Is evident the 
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Lady Alice Egerton, Lady Elizabeth de Ros and Lady Katherine Egrrton on a makeshift seesaw; a photograph 
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condemned women to a subordinate, margin- 
alized existence in (he shadows of a male 
world. What the historian wants to know is 
how this had come about - what were the de- 
terminants of this mid-century, middle-class 
culture which, by a process of osmosis, came to 
characterize the distribution of power nnd pat- 
terns of sexual relationships in Britain until 
recent times? 

In their deeply interesting, superbly re- 
searched book. Family Fortunes , Lconorc 
Davidoff and Catherine Hall trace the de- 
velopment of the middle-clnss family in its 
formative period between 1780 and 1850. 
Although they build the account nround the 
history of two families, one a publishing house 
in East Anglia, the other a Birmingham manu- 
facturer, wider reference is constantly mode to 
other families in the regions, using excellent 
source material from diaries, letters, wills and 
other contemporary records. What emerges 
from a moss of detail are the underlying deter- 
minants of the familial and economic patterns 
of the mid-nineteenth century - the influence 
of religion, and especially of the Evangelical 


Revival, the importnnee attached to educa- 
tion, the centrality of the home as “the Nursery 
of Virtue”, and the moral imperatives of the 
drive for economic progress which viewed the 
nation as a macrocosm of organically linked 
prospering and God-fenring families. These 
are not new discoveries, but they arc 
documented, analysed and integrated in this 
monumentul book as never before. 

Whul is original, and important, is (he 
proper pluce which the authors give to the role 
of women in the formation of the middle-class 
economy. One does not hnvc to be a feminist 
historian to know that women have been 
largely left out of the history books. In Family 
Fortunes the balance is redressed. Women arc 
here not only as wives and mothers, but as 
"The Hidden Investment", wording in family 
businesses, using their familial nnd social re- 
sources to raise capital nnd extend the enter- 
prise. What went wrong to keep the daughters 
of these intelligent, energetic women from tak- 
ing active roles in the world - producing, in 
fact, the Jeannette Marshalls? This important 
book should have a sequel. 
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Best known as an area of wildupland beauty, the North York Moors are 
also particularly rich in domestic architecture. This survey describes ’ 
hundreds of fine examples, from residences of the gentry to inns and 
watermills. Particular attention is paid to the development of the ancient 
longhouse into the characteristic Yorkshire farmhouse, with the aid of 
ground plans and elevations. Many of the buildings are witness to a hard 
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or altered in the 19th century. 
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280 pages illus with photos and line drawings 
Paperback £19.95 
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Properties of republicanism 


Judith N. Shklar 
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NovuxOrdoSeclu runt: The inidk-ciual ciiigiits 
of the Constitution 

35 ( lpp. University Press of Kiinsas. Paperback, 
S9.95. 

(I 7(HHi 1131 1 5 

As Americans celebrate the bicentenary of the 
Constitution, an avalanche of hooks about the 
men uml events of 17X7 has descended upon 
patriotic readers. What distinguishes Forrest 
McDonald's telling of the familiar story in a 
hook that is now published in paperback, and 
which was a finalist for this year's Pulitzer Prize 
in History, is not any new historical informa- 
tion or hold new interpretation, but a welcome 
irreverence of tone and a balanced view of (he 
mixture of ideology and interest that moved 
the Founding Fathers. Its chief weakness is 
that it 1ms no definite audience in view. While 
McDonald explains (he Latin roots of both 
"co use i valise" and “radical", presumably for 
secondary school students, his readers ate ex- 
pected lobe faiiiili.ii with the w Tilings of Mlack- 
sioiic, Valid ami all of the Scottish F.nliphten- 
tneiit philosophers. In McDonald's view, his 
niiiin eontiihulion is to have discovered that 
there were two K-puhhcuu ideologies, rather 
than one. at work in America, hi it as it remains 
unclear how alive republicanism was at all by 
|7ft7. especially when it is compared to the 
Kewilulioitury period, this may he a less signi- 
ficant point than lie seems to believe. In fact, it 
is his vivid accounts of the prevailing conflicts 
of belief, attitude and interest that give his 
hook its real value. 

While everyone in 1 7X7 seemed to agree that 
the purpose of government was the protection 
of property and personal liberty, this was not 
nearly enough to provide a uniformity of prac- 
tices mid institutions. Even the shared English 
inheritance had been adapted differently in the 
several Stales and made them quite different 
from each other. Biackstnne was indeed a 
shared source of legal doctrine and as such a 


significant bond, hut Common Law practices 
regarding public limitations oil private proper- 
ty i lid not apply always in the colonies. Some 
were more restrictive, especially in the South, 
others in the North less so. Religious freedom 
was a constitutional principle in some Stales, 
but not in others, and the public may not have 
been all that keen on it. Nobody believed that 
the press should be absolutely unrestricted. 

Less reliably, McDonald claims that slavery 
was no issue, since it was so benign that even 
foreigners never criticized it. Yet he certainly 
has read Crtvccoeiir's violent reaction to the 
cruelty of slavery and (hat was written noi long 
after the Declaration of Independence. That 
document's Lockcun notions had “opened a 
can of worms”, for were the cx-colonists now in 
a state of nature, mu! must they all now adopt 
republic. m forms of government? Most evaded 
the first abyss by sticking with (he Common 
Law or some version of it. In short, the inheri- 
tance of English law remained paramount. The 
prospect of republican government, however, 
revealed an ideological fissure that endured, 
though it is not clear for how long. One set of 
republicans were puritans, or at least people 
who had been shaken by the Great Awaken- 
ing, ami for them the central issue was virtue. 
Self-disciplined, public spirited eiti/ens pro- 
tected from corruption and effeminate luxury 
by sumptuary Jaws were (lie ideological heart 
of their idea of a republican rdgiine. Another 
republican gioup. however, was more con- 
cerned about agrarian property. Farmers who 
owned their land were inherently independent 
and moral and the necessary basis of free gov- 
ernment. The two republican ideologies 
tended to be marked by a fear of standing 
armies and by a general suspicion of conspir- 
acies. both of which were a prominent feature 
of English “country party" thinking. McDo- 
nald is not. unfortunately, very clear about 
how deep or widespread these beliefs were. He 
docs, however, claim Hint the agrnrian republi- 
cans had an interest in land speculation and 
tended to be less democratic than the virtue- 
pursuing republicans who were likely to specu- 
late in public funds. It is not evident what is the 
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Caruia Oman. Nelson. 596pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. £12.95. 0 34(1 40672 (l. □ Carola 
Oman’s book, which was first published in 
19-17 and reviewed in the TLS of October 25 
that year, is one of the great historical biog- 
raphies. Based on n thorough study of both the 
manuscript and printed sources; and on u com- 
plete understanding of the historical period, it 
is nevertheless primarily a work of literature, 
well-written, sound in analysis, exciting in the 
narrative passages, and sympathetic to the 
hero. Oman never suppresses the unsavoury 
aspects of Nelson’s character - his unkindness 
to his wife, the vanity of which Wellington 
complained, and his treatment of the Jacobin 
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rebels at Naples, though she docs not mention 
one of the most damagingdocumentson which 
Fox and the Whigs relied when they accused 
Nelson of violating the surrender terms. She 
deals sensitively with Nelson's relations with 
Lady Hamilton und their daughter Horatio, 
who was four when Nelson was killed and who 
died seventy-six years later, the wife of the 
vicur Of Tenterden, believing all her life that 
she was Nelson's adopted daughter. 

Mark Bence-Jones. Clive of ( nd/a . 377pp. 
Constable. £7.95. Q 09 467820 0. □ Mark 
Bence-Jones’s biography of Clive, like Nelson, 
is a model of the *fold fashioned biography". 
Clive, however, is not o$ popular a figure with 
the public as Nelson. When Bence-Jones was a 
child In British India, people who wished to 
indicate that something was very antiquated, 
would say that "it must have come out with 
Clive". This may show that the British have ' 
never regarded the founder of their Indian 
Empire with the Iqve with which they remem- 
ber his contemporary, the admiral who saved 
them from Napoleon. The difference is prob- 
ably explained by the accusations of corruption 
and oppression which were levelled against 
Clive after his return tn England. Bence-Jones 
examines those charges with the Same fairness 
with which . he deals with the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, end his objectivity is one of the out- 
standing fcaturei-bf his book. • ,. 

Joachim C. Ftst.Hiiler. 844pp. WeidenfeW 
nnd NieoKon. £8,95. 0 297.78541} 0. □ Joachim 
Fest, whose biography of Hitler was first pub- 
lished In German in 1973 and id EiJglWi trans- 
lation in 1974 (reviewed In the TLSolJvly 2ft 
that year), writes from the point of view of 'a 
German liberal. His description of the Nazi 
movement ns a third force between Liberalism 
and Communism - nathCommumsI like the 
Liberals, and bnti-capilallst like the Commun- 
ists- is,, in one sense qultd true, but it may 
strike many as u surprising formulation of the 
position. Fcsl in no why minimizes Hitler's; 
cruelly ■ and evil f intentions; • : among yoihetj 


direct relationship between ideology and in- 
teresl in either case. 

Political economy was on every educated 
mind hy 1 787. John Adams, ever the pessimist, 
was much taken with Mai thus, while John 
Taylor of Caroline County was the voice of 
Smith in America, but only Hamilton had 
something powerful and original to say about 
economic policy. Unfortunately, both he and 
Taylor wrote after the framing of the Constitu- 
tion and Taylor had no part in the creation of 
the document at all. The influence of economic 
doctrine, as a result, is not really explained, 
though McDonald's quick reviews of Steuart, 
Smith nnd Mandevillc arc not inaccurate, just 
irrelevant. 

It is when he finally gels to the Convention 
itself that this hook finally comes to its main 
point. For it shows how the dynamics of argu- 
ment and the pressure of time, procedure and 
mutual persuasion contrived to bring the dele- 
gates after many stalemates to finally write the 
Const ill) I ion. There were, in McDonald's 
view, three parties at Philadelphia. First, the 
out and out nationalists, “hard nosed, tough- 
minded", well-educated and well-off, who 
wanted as strong a government as possible. 
They were not, however, indifferent to virtue; 
fame had a real allure for them. Then there 
were nationalists who worried about corrup- 
tion, and finally (here were most of the in- 
betweens like Madison, who did not trust him- 
self or others with too much power, but did 
come up with a new notion of republican gov- 
ernment which could accommodate a diversity 
of interests, factions nnd a large population. 
All agreed that they ought to follow the En- 
glish model as closely ns local conditions per- 
mitted, but some conflicts ran very deep, about 
the slave trade, about the future of the territor- 
ies, uiul the differences between commercial 
and agrarian, large nnd small slates, debtors 
and creditors. In the end the Framers aban- 
doned inherited ideologies to forge a wholly 
novel form of government, because they had 
no better alternative than to be radical, even 
though their inclinations were deeply con- 
servative. The Constitution did not resolve all 


things, he clearly proves that he wns personally 
responsible for the decision to exterminate the 
Jews. But he destroys any idea that Hitler was a 
madman or a hysterical fanatic, and shows him 
as acting at all times with a cold and terrible 
logic. Hitler realized as early as the summer of 
1939 that Germany could not win a long war 
against the Allies, and his strategy of Blitzkrieg 
was intended to force them to make peace and 
leave him victorious after a short war. 
Although he stated, a few days before his 
death, that he had always considered his mis- 
sion in life to be “theex termination of Bolshev- 
ism”, his invasion of Russia was only under- 
taken after he had carefully considered all the 
risks Involved and had decided that, as Russia 
existed as a potential ally against Germany. 
Britain would never agree to make peace. In a 
dear and vivid narrative, Fest tells the dreadful 
story to the end, when Hitler, logical as ever, 
dedded to commit suicide rather than be "an 
exhibit In the Moscow Zoo’’ or the defendant 
in a "show trial staged by Jews". He was con- 
vinced that the reason for his faliure was that 
he had been too soft towards his enemies. This 
excellent biography Is as objective a book ab- 
out Hitler as it is possible to write in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Ttu Pat Coooan. The IRA,, 749pp, Fontana 
£4.95, 0 00 636943 X. □ Tim Pat Coogan is a 
journalist in the Irish Republic whd, like most 
of his fellow-countrymen* strongly condemns 

■ tb« methods of Ihe IRA, bu(rcspccts its mem- 
bers who "followed in one of Ireland’s oldest 
traditions, risking health and happiness and 
W!» lift ilseir, not for themselves; but fpr an 
Wear. This up-dalcd edition of The tiU traces 
; the story qf the IRA from the days of its predc- 

■ CQ ^y he (Irish Republican Brother- 
hood) of the Fenians, to .the actions of 1986. 

...Coogarr tells u$ much abOiit R movement of 
ruthless zcnfog hrpdght up 'from childhood on 
me Hones of O’l^movan RosMi.’s; sufferings in 
Chjrih&in j^Lin J 865 f w)iosee thcmselve^ns 


the ambiguities. The absence of sovereignty 
was odd. The nature of the union was not 
resolved until a bitter Civil War. The judiciary 
was left largely to future Congresses, and 
McDonald is dearly not happy with the result, 
least of all with judicial review as it was to 
develop. 

While McDonald's pages on the Convention 
are familiar stuff, they nre well written and one 
conies away from them again awnre of the 
conflicting hopes and fears that went into the 
creation of the Constitution and wondering 
why, in spite of them, it has lasted so long. 

Fame and fall 

“Paine. Paine, damned be his name. Damned 
be his fame and lasting his shame So chanted 
the English mobs as they burned his books in 
Liverpool and Sheffield, spurred on by hun- 
dreds of sermons directed at "the filthy little 
atheist" from Thetford. The immediate pro- 
vocation for such behaviour was The Age of 
Reason, which is reprinted in part in The Tho- 
mas Paine Reader, edited by Michael Foot and 
Isaac Kramnick (536pp. Penguin. £5.95. 0140 
444 96 31, together with generous selections 
from The Rights of Man, nnd the pamphlet that 
many believe finully triggered the American 
Wnr of Independence, Common Sense - "li 
struck a string which required but a touch to 
make it vibrate". Paine’s amazing career from 
anonymity to universal fame and final Igno- 
miny is traced in a series of essays and open 
letters which admirably demonstrate the pow- 
er and purity of his democratic passion. These 
range over such topics as “Constitutional Re- 
form”, “Agrarian Justice”, “African Slavery in 
America", und even “The Construction of Iron 
Bridges". Michael Foot and Isaac Kromniri 
provide an introduction which - as might have 
been expected - is both academically sound 
and not yet entirely free from political invec- 
tive. President Reagan. Milton Friedman, and 
the former deputy Mayor of Thetford, are en- 
listed to prove that the battles Paine fought are 

not yet won. . . 

7 Brian Lw r 


Third World in the struggle against both the 
"state capitalism” of Russia and the East, and 
the “individualistic capitalism" of the West. 
Among the most interesting sections of the 
book are quotations from the Green Book, the 
IRA manual of instructions for its memben, 
including advice on how to resist “physical tor- 
ture" and psychological humiliation in pohee 
custody. This is said to have been compile 
from a study of the experiences of prisoners w 
the Spanish Inquisition and of the Gestapo. 
The first edition of the book was reviewer in 
the TLS of July 9, 1970. 

Alastair Horne. A Savage War of PNjj* 
Algeria 195-1-1962. 606pp. Macmillan. £8.95 
333413989. □ This is the story of the Algeria 
struggle far independence from France, Wj 
tween the Moslem revolutionaries of the F*-b 
and the counter-revolutionary piednoirs, j* 
European settlers, with their cry of Algtrte 
franqaisef, though Alastair Home inform*?* 
that only onq-fifth of them were of 

origin. It is a sickening story of escalation, o» 

atrocity on one side provoking greater up 

on the other, with the bomb outrages °‘ • 
FLN being followed by collective punishmW 
Of Moslem communities, by the execution W 
torture of the terrorists, ant) lynching of M 
!ems by the piednoirs - which drove many f* : 

. the previously passive Moslems to WPP 0 *’ 1 . . 

■ FLN. But public opinion in France ^ 
ed by the savagery of the repression, . 
by the use of. torture by the army. It I s ‘ n ’ c ^ 

\ ing to note that many of the leaders o 
.agitation in France against torture were do 

■ members of the French resistance w ■ ■ 
themselves been tortured by the G es Pj 
Most of them were left-wing, but none ^ 
members of the Communist Party. h® caU ^ . 

• FLN, for all its semi-Marxist doctrines,^', 
always anti-Communist. O pee, .when Off.. 

• iured a lopai Communist Party secret^!’ ^ 
cut off. his, hands. This book deserver ■ : 
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Holding together? 
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licfineneutica] challenge of black theology as a 
theology of liberation 
3J2pp.SCM. £12.50. 
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One of the basic positions that Theo Witvliet is 
anxious to establish in The Way of the Black 
Messiah is that the main theological traditions 
arise out of their social context and yet that 
many theologians do not recognize the way in 
which their work is bound to context or how it 
may encapsulate political interests. Another is 
that northern Europeans, by casting Christ in 
their own image, have made him an alien in 
other cultures. They have failed not only to 
realize their own bondage to culture but also to 
tee how radically cultures are “other". Black 
experience has been invisible to them. Black 
theology has come into existence to render the 
experience of the nameless, poor and 
oppressed, visible and articulate. 

But Dr Witvliet claims that black theo- 
logians are "inside" their culture in a way that 
even Latin American liberation theologians 
are not. He further claims that non-black com- 
mentators would need to shed their cultural 
skins to get inside the situation from which 
black theology comes. They should restrict 
themselves to “internal'' criticism on black 
theological premisses. Furthermore they are 
advised to throw off, as part of a white 
bourgeois enlightenment, false notions about 
general criteria of critical judgment. 

Yet most white theologians are, by ordinary 
left-wing criteria, in a similar social situation to 
their black colleagues; that is, modestly estab- 
lished in the academic bourgeoisie. Some 

Splitting off 

Bryan Wilson 

JAMES A. BECKFORD (Editor) 

New Religious Movements and Rapid Social 
Change 

247pp. Sage. £19.50. 

0803980335 

New religious movements are common histori- 
cal phenomena. They have been conspicuously 
fluent In unsettled times in dynamic and 
advancing societies from Ancient Rome to the 
praam day. Described as “sects" and “cults”, 
Jr groups are familiar in many contexts, but 
me,r designation as “new religious move- 
roentj’’, now establishing itself as a catch-all 
category, avoids both the pejorative connota* 
0113 of those terms as used in everyday dis- 
epurie, and the technical specificity attached to 
ha k? soc * olo 8 i s tSi In recent decades, they 
- J* °* cn especially prominent and, as is made 
mediately apparent in the collection of 
Papers edited by James A, Beckford, New Re- 
V* M ° v *news and Rapid Social Change , 
Phenomena of which the Western 
W hps no monopoly. '• 

Tne pieces which Beckford draws together 
perhaps inevitably,, a somewhat 
indiiS 1101 only with respect to the 

the * u - m °vements but with regard also to 
■ J^tgiven to them in the nine essays, 
J**®.,!* a 'detalled analysis by Susumu 
tneni^ 0 " 0 °r l he Japanese Tenrikya rtiove- 
aka ' fl hd it$ schismatic offshoot, Honmichi, 
i ^equally subtle and penetrating fleld- 
W Investigation; by Gnnnnath pbeyesekere 
Srt t developing cult of Huniyan within 
sont*L?/^^v ^“ddhlsni.- Both papers 1 are 

and tightly argued. - 
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white theologians belong to ex-imperial cul- 
tures, but black theologians today belong 
largely to the world's most powerful imperial 
nation. Wilvliet’s attempt to render them 
almost beyond criticism both falsely identifies 
them as "inside” black culture in a unique way, 
and lakes for granted the claim that they 
represent it. 

One is bound to ask in what sense black 
theology “represents" blacks. Most blacks are 
uninterested, and are sadly consigned even by 
Witvliet to “false consciousness". Some 
theologians who are black themselves reject 
black theology. John Mbiti, for example, has 
written an article in which he said that the 
thinking in black theology grew out of hatred 
and bitterness. Witvliet describes this article as 
“notorious" , but presumably a black African is 
sufficiently an insider to comment. 

Black theologians have a decent wish to re- 
main in solidarity with their believing brethren 
and rightly regard the Churches as the largest 
free space in black culture, a free space with a 
long and moving history. On the other hand, 
black Christians are only partially open to the 
liberation proposed by black theology. Over- 
whelmingly they prefer to he integrated in 
American society by appealing to American 
ideals. They would like to join the black 
theologians in the black bourgeoisie. 

Witvliet does set out very faithfully the posi- 
tions black theologians take up, particularly 
their most noted representatives, James Cone 
and Gayraud Wilmore. They have given up 
fatalism and embraced the hope of liberation; 
but this is a “hope against hope”, since history 
does not itself provide a ground for any such 
expectation. They look for a consummation of 
community and cosmos, not merely individual 
salvation. The New Testament is a “messianic 
praxis" identified with the poor and oppressed. 
Jesus is “black" in that lie look upon himself 
the role of a servant (or slave) and passed 


essays are in quite a different gepre, 
to n relate a number of movements 

- Nigeria, th<jt Caribbean, 
shifts m0r P S? nera Ny> Islam. The focus 
i^dderttaridably given the - more 
the enterprise', 1 the intejlec- 
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through the crucible of suffering at the hands of 
the powers that he. This is Christ’s identity, 
and any Christian theology must in turn iden- 
tify itself hy representing the interests of the 
oppressed. Thus theology requires sociology 
and philosophy, hut under specific conditions. 
These conditions arc important and, as pre- 
sented by Witvliet, unusual. We have here his 
own voice rather than “black theology". 

People engaged in “messianic praxis" arc, he 
holds, not discovering truth in the bourgeois 
sense employed by social science. God’s word 
is already somewhere in front of us, a prior 
light as yet unrecognized by the world; but wc 
through acting can find ourselves aligned with 
Him. Our act is itself evidence, and we can 
then theorize a posteriori about the precondi- 
tions pertaining to further and full emancipa- 
tion. If we encounter criticism, then we tell our 
story: the narrative of redemptive suffering in 
the Bible, and its continuation in the narrative 
of the suffering of our people, the nameless 
nnd oppressed. Liberated humans enter into a 
unified reality in which theory and practice, 
mind and mutter, speech and belief, life nnd 
death, history nnd eschatology, body and soul, 
mule und female, sociology and Bible, arc re- 
leased fnmi dualist ic contradictions. All things 
"hold together" in Christ. 

Clearly this notion of theology creates prob- 
lems, but I can deal here only with the notion of 
sociology. Witvliet is quite explicit that 
rational and empirical criteria arc contamin- 
ated as having arisen in the world of the 
oppressors. Indeed, to adopt the critical 
(bourgeois) stance is to act like an expert or 
member of » clerisy. Such experts are whisking 
uway our democracy, even ns in the past the 
clergy confiscated the hopes of the laity and 
rendered lay people passive. Says Witvliet: “A 
theory of society which is not outlined from the 
perspective of the poor is disqualified from the 
start.” 

But what is such a theory? The perspective is 
not that of the poor themselves, since they are 
falsely conscious. It is not that of the experts. 



demographic, economic and social develop- 
ments within the last quarter of a century, and 
his discussion provides the best vindication of 
the book’s rather over-generalized title. He 
includes, among more exotic groups, the de- 
velopment of the “moral majority", which is 
perhaps most easily arid directly related to the 
social and political context. Beckford and 
Martine Levasseur add, to a general explana- 
tion of the way in which new movements have 
penetrated Western European society, an 
account of the public reaction to them. 

There is no attempt at any synthetic conclu- 
sions from this array of material: even within 
those essays that deal with several movements, 
comparative analysis is not pursued very far. 
Friday M. Mbon on Nigeria is bolder in this 
respect than others. One might have expected 
a more explicit comparative analysis of the 
influence of the indigenous religious tradition 
on the form that new religious impulses might 
take - for example, an explanation, relative to 
Christianity, of the adaptability of Sri Lankan 
Buddhism, which accommodates changing 
social pressures within the dominant tradition 
by gradual reallocation of status to its incorpo- 
rated local deities. Thus it permits new cultic 
responses to occur without the emergence of 
new and separate movements. In Christianity, 
the existing fabric of Church and faith is less 
flexible. New impulses almost always have to 
find their expression outside the fold. A thor- 
ough comparative study would have taken up 
such issues and pointed to ways in which in- 
digenous religious culture shapes or modifies 
“rapid social change". ■ 

In Reading the New Testament; Methods of 
interpretation (200pp. SPCK. Paperback, 
£6.95. 0 281 04259 4), Christopher Tncketl. has 
provided a comprehensive guide to the present 
wide range of .approaches used in the study of 
the New Testament. They include well- 
established methods such as source and form 
criticism, and much more recent work which 
conies to the New Testament from the angles 
of sociology and ■ structuralism. While It is 
introductory irv irttention,. the 'book has the 
serious student in view and provides indfea- 


since they are inherently dominators. It is not 
even, one gather*, socialism, since Witvliet 
holds that that cannot be seen as a complete 
panacea. 

What is missing from all this, indeed re- 
solutely expelled, is cumirialivc, tested ami 
testable knowledge. What will actually help 
“the poor” is an important and humane ques- 
tion to be discussed by empirical sociology and 
economics inter alia. Maybe capitalism will; 
tnnybe not. But wc cannot assume that some- 
thing which is designated as “liberating" 
necessarily will, except by way of tautology. 

Again, docs theology affirm really nothing 
that can be the basis of discussion by rational 
people across cultural divides'? Is the theolog- 
ical apology really concentrated in telling a 
story? Do we - and especially black theo- 
logians - have to retire behind (he defences of 
cultural relativism and the “interested'' nature 
of knowledge? 

What comes ovct in this book is un intellec- 
tual world in which fideistic words arc shouted 
in a chnsm of relativism. Furthermore these 
fideistic words function in relation to theo- 
logical concepts (hat have been transplanted 
and radically rearranged. Theological organs 
originally living in the historic creeds nr re- 
formed confessions arc lifted out and rein- 
serted in a new body of doctrine. Thus it be- 
comes extremely difficult la tell whether the 
new body - in this case Witvliet's theology -is a 
radical form of Christianity or n Marxisant dis- 
course absorbing nnd silently nullifying Christ- 
ian vocabulary. 

1 would add only that Witvliet remains true 
to his emphasis on nurrativc by giving us a long 
and careful account of the Civil Rights move- 
ment, of which “hinck theology” was an 
offshoot. He provides an excellent analysis 
of dilemmas faced by Martin Luther King. 
Malcolm X and others. Should they follow the 
path of non-violence or not? This seems to me 
much the most useful part of the book. The rest 
goes opaquely round and round in what Dr 
Witvliet calls “hermeneutical circles". 


J.L.H. 
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MEN WO OVERTURNED EMPIRES 
Figfttere, Dreamers and Schemers 
HUGH TINKER 

hardback £29 50 Q-333-4 2645-2 
A reassessment of die outstanding national 
leaders otAsta and A/rica who gained Independ- 
ence for ihelr countries between 1947 and 
1962. They are portrayed here as human beings, 
not supermen, which makes their achievement 
all the more remarkable. 
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POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN 
REFORMATION EUROPE 
Essays for Sir Geoffrey Elton 
on nls Sixty-Fifth Birthday 
Edited by E.l. HOUR] and TOM SCOTT 
hardback £37-50 0-333 -<1737-2 
This vn|ume presents original research by lead- 
ing scholars of Reformation Europe un such 
current topics of debate as politics and Miclciy 
In Reformation Germany und the international 
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SALISBURY: THE MAN 
AND HI S POLICIES 

Edited by LORD ULAKE and HUGH CECIL 
hardback £29-50 0-333-36B76-2 
This book of essays which includes a newly 
discovered sketch by Lady Gwendolen Cecil, 
author or the Incomplete official biography, 
covers some neglected aspects of Lord Salisbury's 
personal Ity and activities - early politics, real Ities 
behind foreign policy, Anglicanism, relations 
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disease Mich us drainage of swamps anu Mailing 
waters, I aval ton of streets and passages, ventila- 
tion nf closed quarters, and reinterment of the 
dead outside the city unintentionally reduced 
contacts between humankind and an important 
disease vector, the Insect In that way the cam- 
paign contributed to the decline of .Europe's 
death rate. 
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TONY (IGNORE 

Making Law Hind: n.way.s legul ami 
philosophical 

274pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £30. 

II I9H2J4679 

Tony Honors, the Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford, has made very substantial con- 
tributions to Roman Law, Rom an -Dutch Law 
and several other fields. His and II. L. A. 

I Inn's Causation in the Law is rightly acknow- 
ledged to he a classic of analytical jurispru- 
dence. This selection front his scattered 
theoretical writings, most of them published 
between 1961 and 19K3. suggests (iiat Honors 
deserves wider recognition as a legal philo- 
sopher. 

Several of the thirteen essays reprinted here 
- "Groups. Laws and Obedience". “Real 
Laws'* and "Ownership", for example - arc 
well known in specialists: others have lurked in 
relative obscurity in various sources. All have 
been revised, some extensively. They are in- 
troduced by a chapter that draws tfie main 
themes together into a relatively coherent 
whole. 

Most of the essays are significant interven- 
tions in familiar debates. Some, such as those 
dealing with political obligation (Chapter Six), 
ownership (C hapter Light I and social justice 
(Chapter Nine), can he recommended as good 
starting-points for the study of these topics. All 
are cogent, reud.iblc and succinct, uncluttered 
by footnotes. As an anthology or retrospective 
exhibition of well -crafted items, Mukhin Law 
Hind deserves ;t wider audience. 

Rut her diffidently, the book also invites 
assessment as n general statement of n posi- 
tion. As such it is u partial success. Essays 
written over many years for diverse audiences 
arc not the best vehicle for presenting ail argu- 
ment; yet read together these suggest a 
genuinely original legal philosophy. The out- 
come is a fresh defence of a f.tmikiar orthodoxy. 

Ho ii ore acknowledges debts to Joseph Raz. 
Ronald Dworkin. John Finnis. G. A. Cohen 
and. above all. Hart; his short list of the great 
and good also includes a few American politic- 
al philosophers. Crisp critiques of Nozick. 
Rawls. liayek and Kclscn distance him suit- 
ably from this recognizable quartet. The essays 
duster around a sustained concern with the 
nature of legal and moral obligation as they 
relate to laws conceived as coercive Instru- 
ments of State power. The central question is. 


in Ho mini's words, "how can a system of state- 
organized violence create obligations?” The 
main aim is to defend the twin ideas thnt there 
are values common to all legal systems ns such, 
including the value of the rule of law, and that 
prima fade, citizens are bound to obey Stale 
law and States are bound to obey international 
law. The basic ingredients of this position are a 
conception of Slate law as an institutionalized 
coercive system of rules and principles which 
make up the official normative system of a 
group, the basic values that underlie legal 
obligation being, in a broad sense, co-opera- 
tion and accommodation; and (he beliefs that 
liberal notions of ownership and property 
rights are compatible with an egalitarian view 
of justice, and that the appropriate method of 
defending such views is to construct arguments 
that make use of conceptual, empirical and 
normative elements. 

This general position and approach are 
familiar; the distinctiveness lies in some of (he 
particular arguments uiul intermediate conclu- 
sions. For exam pic, for Honorl, “the first 
question or descriptive legal theory is not 'what 
is ii rule?', hut ‘what is a group?"'; the most 
important group is the human community, and 
if there is such ii community, there must be one 
genuinely human right, viz, "the right that the 
earth should be preserved as the home of our 
species and other species which arc of use and 
interest to us". Kelscn was correct in maintain- 
ing (hat the idea of a legal system presupposes a 
valid basic norm, hut wrong in nsserting that 
Ihchusic norm cannot Ik- substantive: for Hon- 
ored (he basic norm postulates that members of 
the group have a duty to co-operate. Honore 
also differs sharply from Raz on political 
obligation, from Hart on the enforcement of 
morals, and, less surprisingly, from Nozick on 
distributive justice. Honor's originality lies 
not so much in the individual ideas us in the 
way in which he combines them to develop nnd 
defend his commitment to law as a legitimate 
and necessary communitarian enterprise. 

The dramatis personae , the style, the con- 
cerns and the questions locate the author clear- 
ly in post- J ‘iso Oxford, “a brilliant era in legal 
philosophy". Honorri modestly presents his 
essays ns “the reactions of a spectator who has 
been privileged to follow its course at first 
hand". It makes sense to talk of an Oxford 
school of legal philosophy as a historical phe- 
nomenon that has flourished for nearly forty 
years and is still flourishing; but this “school" 
defies sensible classification in terms of ideas 
and doctrines (except perhaps in a negative 
sense), partly because it has been remarkably 
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undoctrinnire. Honorf’s own work illustrates 
the fallacy of the claim that Oxonian jurists 
have been mainly concerned with "linguistic 
analysis". Orthodox terminology posts his five 
most influential colleagues into different 
pigeon-holes: Hart and Raz are arch-positiv- 
ists; Dworkin is positivism's leading critic; Fin- 
nis is a Natural Lawyer; Cohen, a recent re- 
cruit, is a Marxist political theorist. None of the 
labels fits Honors Yet he is unmistakably a full 
member of the Oxford Group. 

The general position Honorl defends is a 
clear example of what is fashionably labelled 
"a liberal theory of law" by sympathizers and 
"liberal legalism" by critics. Yet the rela- 
tionship between some of his main arguments 
and other important bodies of thought is less 
clear. For example, function, group, institu- 
tion and system are key concepts in his theory, 
as they arc in sociology and anthropology. In 
the illuminating essay “What is a group?", ori- 
ginally published in 197S, he acknowledges 
thnt anthropologists, “psychologists and socio- 
logists study human groups". Yet lie cites only 
a few of their works, all of them from before 
1960, and makes almost no reference to the 
long tradition of writing within the sociology of 
law that treats “group" and "institution" and 
‘‘function" as central concepts in understand- 
ing (aw. This suggests that his instincts are at 
odds with his intellectual milieu; he neither 
invokes nor addresses his strongest allies. 


A second example is rather different. In one 
of the most suggestive essays, “The Human 
Community and Majority Rule”, Honor* 
points out that many prominent writers on 
legal and political philosophy almost totally 
ignore the international community and the 
implications of transnational interdependence. 
In arguing for a principle of limited world 
majority rule “concerned primarily with the 
preservation of the planet as a home for man- 
kind", he makes some points that are deeply 
subversive of several writers, especially Rawls 
and Dworkin. Yet the implications of his argu- 
ment are not followed through nor does he 
enlist some obvious supporters in the cause of 
taking the idea of a world community serious- 
ly. What might have been a trumpet-blast, only 
sounds a polite, understated murmm of dis- 
sent. 

Making Law Bind is an example of Oxonian 
legal theory at its best. It brings together a 
number of substantial and elegant contribu- 
tions to conversations about issues that are 
central to the agenda of an important group of 
legal philosophers. Honor* has never been Ihe 
mere spectator he has claimed to be; but, de- 
spite skilful editing, this collection falls short of 
a fully articulated statement of a distinctive 
theory of law. One hopes that this is not a 
swan-song, for the central thesis and its im- 
plications deserve restatement and develop- 
ment. 
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P. S. ATIYAH 

Pragmatism and Theory In English Law 
184pp. Stevens. £14.50 (paperback, £7.50). 
042H475W7 

In this collection of lectures, P. S. Atiyah ex- 
plores a claim which has, during this century, 
come to form part of the received rhetoric of 
our judiciary: that the principal virtue of Ihe 
English legal system, in vague contrast to what 
goes on elsewhere, lies in its pursuit of prag- 
matic solutions to the problems arising in litiga- 
tion, and its aversion to theory. As belief in 
legal science, once strongly entrenched, faded, 
this claim came to express the typical belief of a 
higher judiciary recruited from the practising 
Bar, whose members had rarely experienced 
any form of systematic legal education. It has 
continued to be repeated, so much so as to 
generate suspicion of a certain nervousness in 
judges, who find it comforting to pose as hard- 
headed men of action. 

The opposition of the pragmatic to the 
theoretical is only one form in which the claim 
is made; in his opening lecture Professor 
Atiyah sets out and discusses other such pairs 
of contrasting ideas. Thus law based op experi- 
ence is contrasted with law based on logic; a 
system concerned to offer workable remedies 
with one committed to the vindication of ab- 
stract rights; law based on precedent with law 
based on principle; and law evolved by practi- 
tioners with law emanating from academics. 
Thus are English law and (he English legal 
. system agreeably portrayed as being based on : 
sturdy common sense, far removed from the 
dnngers of high-falutin inteHectualism. 

Having set out and analysed the nature 
of this sclf-congraiulntpry, low-brow; legal 
theory, Atiyah goes on to discuss the strengths 
nnd weaknesses of the pragmatic tradition; in 
doing $o he accepts that its claims, given some 
tidying up, arc something more than mere 
i rhetoric, and rcllect real features of the legal 
: system. Not all of his conclusions will com- 
msnd general acceptance. For example, he 
commends as a pragmatic strength the legal 
.systepi’s profound hostility to litigation, which 
.' reriders the Courts largely irrelevant tqthe bulk 
. ; i of the )ptipuiat|dh j He' might be criticized far* 
■ , j tepdency to discuss the work of the 
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theory, is no more than a myth. This is surely 
true; experience alone, in the absence of 
values, purposes nnd policies, provides no ] 
direction to action whatever. He suggests that 
the English practitioners' dislike of explicit 
theory, which is what is in reality involved, 
reflects an underlying reluctance to bt 
accountable. By refusing to bring out into the 
open the implicit purposes which lie beneath j 
legal decisions, an 61 i list judiciary preserves to j 
oracular status. 

Underlying the general theme of these lec- 
tures is a secondary one which, understandably 
enough, Atiyah handles with some delicacy. 
Sturdy common sense is supposedly, a quaJtfy 
associated with the barristers who are effec- 
tively the only individuals who can ever hope w 
become full-time judges. Given the small raz 
of the practising Bar, and the large number ol 
judicial appointments, judgeships are best 
seen as providing a form of partial early retire- 
ment and favourable pension arrangements for 
ageing barristers. The barrel has indeed lobe 
scraped to find enough candidates for judiru) 
office to keep the court system going. T“* 
theoreticians par excellence are the leg* 
academics, and the rhetoric of pragmatism 
be seen as a mechanism for legitimizing tb^ 
exclusion from the higher courts, by portraying 
them as impossible head-in- the-clouds caiur 
dates for judicial office. Understandably.*^ 
academics do not relish this state of affairs, nw 
much of what is said in these lectures amouo , 
to a critical discussion of the relationship 
tween the Bar and law faculties. Some op 
mists believe this is improving, but until tw. 
structural arrangements alter it is difficult 
.agree. Professor Atiyah’s lectures h* v *. \ 
considerable merit of ventilating the ma », 
albeit most moderately, arid of drawing jM: 
tlon to some of the more absurd anti-inlet 
lufll&m of the judic ial profession. 

Simon James and Chantal Stebbing^yl 
Dictionary of Legal Quotations (209pp- L 
Helm. £12,95. 0 .7099 1403 2) has as a saw* 
quotation on the dust-jacket praise nw® 
Diplock for the beauty of common Ipw. 
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Discovering deep time 


Mark Ridley 

STEPHEN JAY GOULD 

Time's Arrow, Time’s Cycle: Myth and 

meuphnr in the discovery of geological lime 

222pp. Harvard University Fress. £15.50. 

(It.74891988 

“Geology's greatest contribution to human 
thought", according to Stephen Jay Gould, is 
the discovery of the antiquity of the earth. In 
the early eighteenth century, it had generally 
teen believed to he only a few thousand years 
old. One century later, a much greater age had 
j been established, and although the geologists 
j (fid not deal in exact figures, they would prob- 
ably not have quarrelled with modern esti- 
mates. made by the radioisotope technique, of 
: about 4,500 million years. 

Gould’s Infest book is a history of (h is dis- 
covery. written as an analysis of three of the 
ueatest of geological books: Thomas Burnet's 
kcred Theory of the Earth (1680-9), James 
Hutton's Theory of the Earth (1795) and 
Charles Lyell's Principles of Geology ( 1830-3). 

Me discusses these books in terms of a deep 
conceptual dichotomy: between “time's 

arrow" and “time's cycle”. 

Tire dichotomy, which, in Gould’s words, 
"lies deep in Western thinking", is rather 
different front what you might expect. It refers 
to two opposite philosophies of history. In the 
case of “time’s arrow", unique events follow 
one another in a directional course, and what 
happens at a particular lime depends only on 
contingent local influences and on what hap- 
pened before: no grand law controls the course 
of events. In the metaphor of "time’s cycle”, 
however, history is thought to be regulated by 
large-scale laws. "Cyclic" history does not have 
to be cyclic in the oscillatory sense, it could be 
completely static, but so long as the course of 
history is controlled by a historical law, Gould 
calls it cyclic. "Time’s cycle may refer to true 
and unchanging permanence or immanent 
structure or to recurring cycles of separable 
events precisely repeated.” He also, rather un- 
orlhodoxly, discusses the typological corres- 
pondences of Old and New Testament events 
in medieval art as examples of historical cycles. 
His distinction is between lawful and contin- 
gent processes, not between directional and 
cyclic ones. I am unsure how he would deal 
jwfit a theory like Augustine’s, in whose vision 
history proceeds forwards through a series of 
unique events, but does so as a providential 
unfolding towards a significant end, rather 
J . n as a series of contingencies. Augustinian 
history has both the immanence of the “cyclic” 
Pattern and the directionality of the "arrow”. 

These two metaphors, Gould believes, pro- 
JTue the key to the mysteries of the three great 
rooks. They also help to reveal how the true 
a 8e of the earth ("deep time”) was actually 
-Covered. “I recognized”, he says, “lhat Hut- 
tons and Lyell’s preference for deep time 
ar °se, first and foremost, from their commit- 
“fcnt to the unfamiliar view of time’s cycle." 
Why should this be? At the time of Hutton, ' 
reason for supposi ng that the earth must be 
ywung was that its erosion, by rivers and rain, is 

Jaitvely rapid. If it had been going on for long 
totre would be nb land left, because all the 
win would hiiye been washed into the sea. 

can see land,’ therefore the earth is 
quite young. j n Gould’s words, geologists be- 
button “viewed the history of our planet 
- lB ^ e umnle rrupted erosion”, • 
^Now, Huttpn (fpr deistic reasons) could not 
JK e ®rth was young. His problem, 
was to find a mechanism to counter- 
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could continue for ever, and the resulting 
layers would reveal, in Hutton's words, "no 
vestige of a beginning. - no prospect of an 
end”. The earth could be old indeed. 

Gould provides a characteristically readable 
account of the arguments of Burnet, Hutton 
and Lycll. His two metaphors organize the 
material nnd clarify the discussion. The honk 
was evidently written for (and the lectures on 
which it is based given to) non-specialists as 
well as historians of geology, nnd it could be 
read with interest by almost anybody. I do. 
however, see some danger in Gould's historical 
method. He does not aim to understand the 
three books in terms of their nut hors' other 
works or their historical context: indeed he has 
isolated them from that context, and sought to 
understand them instead only in terms of his 
own preconceived dichotomy. His aim is to 
grasp the internal logic of each book. He is not 
really concerned with what questions (he au- 
thors themselves were asking or with how they 
thought. A work of history, this book suffers 
from anachronism. 

Gould would disagree. His main defence for 
writing in terms of arrows nnd cycles is that 
Burnet, Hutton and Lyell themselves thought 
in those terms: it was. he insists , " their dicho- 
tomy", and “I believe (lint the major actors 
who struggled with time nnd the meaning of 
history from the late seventeenth through the 
mid-nineteenth century kept such u dichotomy 
at the forefront of their thought". Yet he pro- 
vides no evidence for this. He fits their argu- 
ments into the dichotomy, tb be sure; but lie 
does not show that it was “at the forefront of 
their thought". They might, for instance, 
merely have imagined themselves as thinking 
about history, and drawing from time to time 
on whatever concepts seemed appropriate, re- 
gardless of which greHt dichotomy the concepts 
might later be found to fit. 

Gould hns several further aims besides writ- 
ing the history of geological time. Many will 
already be familiar to his readers; Gould is 
becoming a repetitive writer. He is becoming 
rather like Herbert Spencer, who was nlso 
enormously productive, but came to concen- 
trate on a few reiterated themes. In the "syn- 
thetic philosophy", Spencer liked to unify (or 
find analogies among) widely different sub- 
jects, just as Gould likes to find similarities 
between art and morphology or between evo- 
lutionary and political change. Like Spencer in 
•his time, he enjoys great public Fame and influ- 
ence. But the grand ideas he popularizes do not 
always merit the orchestration he lavishes on 
them. In this book, Gould is again concerned 
to "debunk” the “myth” of empiricism. Scien- 
tists, we are told, do not discover their theories 
by collecting facts; they do so by creative 
thought. But whoever disagrees with that now? 
It has become a dichd. 

Gould likes to cast himself in the heroic role 
- liberating his readers from their culturally 
induced orthodoxies and prejudices - and he 
repeatedly contrasts his own enlightened views 
. with the "textbook cardboard” of empiricism. 
Reading him, one thinks less of cardboard than 
of straw men. Who now learns their historical 
opinions from Sir Archibald Geikie (almost 
forgotten, except by professional historians), 
journalists (unimportant), or science text- 
books (irrelevant)? Scientists certainly do not. 
Textbooks show how facts fit theories, but that 
is because the function of textbooks is to teach 
science, not history. Hutton may have believed 
that Ihe earth hod to be old because of some 
deisfle notion that its perfection required its 
permanence; but that is his problem: modern 
geology students accept his ideas because of 
the evidence for unconformity - and they arc 
quite right to do so. • 

; The, original 1977: version or Scientific and 
■ Technical Inforfnation Sources hos been reis- 
sued in a revised and greatly expanded edition 
(824pp. MIT Press. £49.50 0, 262 0312 0) und 
lists 5300 sources, mast of them published 
between 1980 and February 1986. Subjects 
: covered range from bioengineering to military 
technology, as well a* the more traditional^ 
fields, with extensive entries under computer 
^technology and communications. Since dif- 
fere'nf ^fypes of sources (encyclopaedias, data- 
bases. bibliographies, government documents) 
aro used for. different, purposes, sources ore 
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( oiUimu d fnnn fiiinc ft K(i 
necessarily operate partially in secret. We imisi 
protect them in that”. What she said was right 
tnii it is necessary to he dear about its implicit' 
lions. Hit* need for an open society is no less 
important titart the need for an M!5 and an M J/> 
- indeed, to he democratically acceptable, the 
secret services must reflect (lie values of an 
open society. But do they? Can a society he 
"open", if it possesses si security service, oper- 
ating in secrecy against those groups that are 
deemed hostile to its democratic order? And 
who decides who democracy's enemies arc? 

No otic cun doubt (hut since there utc both 
foreign states and domestic groups which wish 
to subvert the democratic life of this country 
we need an MI5. an MI6 and a Special Branch 
to counter them. Effective domestic security, 
however, cun only be done in secret . This being 
so. the critical issue becomes the political one: 
who decides which groups merit secret atten- 
tion ami, equally important, who deckles pre- 
cisely wind sort of attention they should re- 
ceive'’ I lollis. whom 1 suppose Wright despised 
us u cautious hiireaucrnl . shuffling around 
Whitehall in his suede shoes, stood for one 
kind of MIS, Wright, and perhaps some others 
l see Inside Stm y, 2nd eiln. l‘J7K. pp Ki-I9|. for 
..nojher, altogether more aggressive ami sinis- 
ter kind. Hollis believed in an MI5 that was 
caiehil. low-key, very secretive and in tune 
with the tradition of political neutrality inhe- 
rent in die British Civil Service (of which he 
saw MI5 as an important, if hidden, part}. I re- 
st night to .iv oid getting Ml? mixed up in politic- 
al dehate ami aimed ill the creation of a passive 
security service whose key-notes were good 
intelligence and keeping people away from 
areas where they could cause harm, lie had 
been horrified by the internment procedures 
during the w ar and sought to avoid n repetition 
of this kind of security work [see The Secrets of 
the Service!. Like all secret service chiefs, he 
knew that every Prime Minister. every Foreign 
and Home Secretary, would take a keen in- 
terest in secret work and Unit he was paid to 


satislv his clients while not compromising his 
own judgement. 

Peter Wright, on the other hand, clearly 
wanted M 15 to be mi active and interventionist 
force, exploiting its considerable power to in- 
stall brigs and to interrogate quite ruthlessly all 
those he suspected of subversion, even when it 
had apparently taken place thirty years before, 
under quite different historical circumstances 
|see Granada TV interview transcript, ppll- 
12; Their Trade is Treachery, pp 164-5 J. It is no 
coincidence that Wright's obsession with l lol- 
lis came la a head at the time when, if Chap- 
man Fincher is to he relied upon in inside 
Story, “certain officers inside MIS assisted by 
others who had retired from the Service were 
actually trying to bring the Labour Govern- 
ment fof 1 974-70 1 down". There was supposed- 
ly talk of some of them “going native” and 
using (heir privileged information to interfere 
in the democratic process. 

Under such heads as Petrie, Dick White and 
I lollis. M15 did adhere to the values of an open 
society; these men con Ul toll the difference 
between democratic and undemocratic be- 
haviour, between a security service ami a sec- 
ret police. Wrigfir. however, could not. That is 
why his opponents have accused him of want- 
ing to establish a quasi “Gestapo” - u charge 
that was nut wi I limit foundation (sec The 
Secrets of the Service, p 29K and below |. 

Those who use the Wright ease to assert that 
greater political control of M15 is needed risk 
producing a security service which looks far 
more like Wright's conception than Hollis's. 
The lesson to be drawn from Wright's excesses 
and his ultimate betrayal uf MI5 is that politi- 
cians need to draw hack from an involvement 
with security policy. Political control already 
exists with the senior I Tome Office and Foreign 
Office officials who monitor secret service 
work, the Security Commission and the Prime 
Minister and Foreign and Home Secretaries. It 
is not without irony that politicians' feignud 
lack of interest in M15 ntid MI6 has now re- 
bounded to produce a call for far greater poli- 
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tical control in order to “curb” the secret jer- 
vicc (sec Pincher’s account of this in Too Secret 
Too Long\. 

Greater political involvement would pro- 
duce more dirty tricks' rather than fewer. The 
apparent emergence of rogue officers in the 
political ■•chaos’' before 1979 (discussed by 
Pinchcr) required, were it true, firmer 
burcaucrntic control, not greater political in- 
terference - those involved ought to have been 
sacked and. if necessary, prosecuted. Party 
political intervention would end up making 
MJ5's work impossible. What the politicians 
should now do is re-assert the fundamental 
principles of secret work and restore authority 
to those prepared to uphold them. 

It is important to recall that, as we know 
from the Granada TV interview, Peter 
Wright's career began in the MI5 of White and 
Hollis, who subscribed to the softly-softly 
approach to security mailers. Wright, who 
rend rural economy at what is now St Peter's 
College Oxford (57 Peter's College Record ). 
had n scientific background . He understood 
uhnut microphones and delighted in setting 
hugs (Granada TV transcript, p 12, Inside 
Story, pp 32 and !52|. 

When, however. he wns promoted (Granada 
TV transcript, p 3), he became involved in 
MIS's most sensitive problem, one that was 
essentially noil-technical: the Communist 
penetration of MIS and MI6. His narrow scien- 
tific (raining made him. though, ill equipped to 
deal with (his great mole hunt, which required 
a subtle interpret at ion of the evidence of 
penetration {see The Secrets of the Service, pp 
304-3 1K|. Wright had a boorish insensitivity 
towards evidence, which mirrored his treat- 
ment of those under suspicion [the Granada 
TV interview speaks of the “remorseless inves- 
tigations” he conducted; see p ll|. 

He was, of course, justified in his assertion 
that M!5 and MI6 had been virtually incapable 
of dealing with their own penetration by Com- 
munist moles and that Hollis,- Ml5's chief anti- 
communist expert since 1940. had not unear- 
thed the culprits. Hollis did have a case to 
answer (see Their Trade is Treachery]. His 
answer, however, was a good one ( The Secrets 
of the Service]. He had been looking at other 
things - at “open” rather than “secret" Com- 
munist parly members, at exiled Communists 
front Europe but not at their English contacts 
(ibid). He had not been doing the wrong things 
but failed to do.all the right things. The notion 
that some of his fellow MIS and MI6 officers 
might be serving Stalin rather than the Crown 
seemed unthinkable before the defection of 
Burgess and Maclean. Thereafter, he and 
others were convinced of Philby's guilt and 
began to suspect a number of others. He had 
not tipped off Burgess; he had not tipped off 
Philby (indeed, l do not believe Philby was 
tipped off by anyone - he knew his time was 
•up). It was, . of course, true that Blunt, Burgess 
and Philby had been Hollis's colleagues; but 
(hat was a reflection of British society at the 
time and of the wartime recruitment of the 
"best and the brightest'! for which Hollis was 
hardly responsible. All this, combined with the 
historic^ circumstances of (he Grand Alliance 
with Russia (whose- implications, to judge by 
his Granada TV interview and Their Trade is 
Treachery, Wright seems to ignore), caused 
MIS's and MI6’s failure, but it does not amount 
to convincing evidence of treason on Hollis’s 
pan. 

, Wright, however, seems not to have taken 
positive evidence Into account (Granada TV 
. interview, TheSecre/s of the Service]: his inves- 
tigation. oF Hollis and his deputy, Graham 
Mitchell, appears to have been based on nega- 
tive evidence. His concept pf ideal evidence is 
the empty box. A box is,meant (o be fill: if It is 
empty is is because , something .Incriminating 
has been removed horn it. Wright cite? empty 
box evitleike 'rcpen'ledly In his attempt to inert- 
. ipimuq Hollis, indeed, much of tlie case 
against Hollis tyas essentially. Stop# box dvl- 
: .:#ncq,(hr (bwaswhat wasmissihgin’HolUs's 
i .Ws.time In China and -the "missing two 
W? '» .that trtofct • attracted 

Wnght s : interest'^; (See Thqir- trade 

mnlcrisl ipolijUhg ;tp ri, “nflh ; -ttan'J, fr/, e (, 


Wright added everything that had gone wrone 
for MIS and MI6 since 1939. Then, matching 
this data against the defector material, he light- 
ed on an assumption about the identity of ihc 
individual involved. Since Hollis and Mitchell 
by virtue of their posts had dealt with many of 
the cases involving Communism, their names 
came up repeatedly. Yet they were by no 
means the only nor even the best candidates. 
Furthermore, while defector material could 
sometimes be watertight, in this instance it was 
not. In addition, in the case of Philby and 
Blunt, it was amply matched by hard evidence 
about their activities as students as well as 
radio intercepts pointing clearly towards them. 
In the case of Hollis and Mitchell, not only was 
the positive evidence of their loyalty not consi- 
dered, not only was the research into (heir 
pre-MI5 history appallingly superficial, but 
there were also no persuasive radio intercept 
evidence. It is small wonder that according to 
Mrs Thatcher, Lord Trend, in his review of the 
case against Hollis, “agreed with those who 
concluded that Sir Roger Hollis had not been 
an agent of the Russian Intelligence Service". 

Those suspecting there hnd been a “Fifth 
Man” - or woman - were neither wicked not 
stupid. The evidence is flimsy but, because of 
the historical circumstances, I suspect that 
there wns a fifth person - at least twenty of 
them. Yet whether they were in MIS, in M!6ox 
in the Special Operations Executive will prob- 
ably never be known for certain. Before WtJ 
there were very many Communist sympathis- 
ers in the British Intelligence Community, peo- 
ple who foolishly looked to Stalin as a bulwark 
against Fascism and the guardian of a new and 
better social order. By the time of the defection 
of Burgess and Maclean in 1951 what powti 
they had had largely disappeared, eventhwi|b 
they were, perhaps, able to retain their reputa- 
tions and some of their influence. 

It is hard to doubt that Wright used his po*- 
er in MI5 in a very worrying way. The “Gesti- 
po" charge wns not inappropriate. His inter- 
rogations were very harsh (one of Wright's j 
victims - Bernard Floud - committed suk'nk i 
after u two-week session with him (see Thti' , 
Trade is Treachery , pp 164-5]. His behaviour 
shows lie was reudy to ride rough-shod over the 
values of an open society. Even today It w»U ! 
appear that he simply cannot see the dangeni* 
this. He was technologically expert but po6fr | 
cally naive. We have obviously not heard tl* 
last of the man or of his assorted books - forrk 
public’s interest has been. aroused. The secrB 
services have become the obsession of 
1980s. No one can tell where the Spycaida 
case will end, but it must not be with n viettej 
for Peter Wright. 

The portrait of Peter Wright contained « 
Barrie Penrose and Simon Freemans boo 
about Anthony Blunt, Conspiracy of SilM* 
has undergone some modification inilsstf®? 
edition. In the illustrations he keeps ctmpw. 
with ' Alister Watson, Leo Long and A. ■ j 

Taylor; in the text he is characterized ps 
“Maverick Inquisitor" and former collejIFj 
are quoted as saying things like 
was not a chop I warmed to at all", - 
no great admirer of Peter Wright. To be W . • 
T thought there wns something bogus 
him." Wright himself is even tpm, 
threatening during a Jphg telephone , 
tion from Australia; 'TU tell you 
Not to 'je quoted and I'll sue you if 7 0U 
the thii teen-page postscript to the pap« • , 
reissue oi Conspiracy of Silence (649pp. 
ton. £3.95. 0.586 06017 0), whichcoMai _ 
account of the authors’ battle with go * ^ > 
' and MI5. lawyers ove/ their use of qu 
from retired intelligence officers, B v ^ 
also briefly summarizes' the Spycatci ft ■ j 

in the Australian courts, Wright 
indomitable, even venerable, -hgu • - j. 
wiSrihu witnpcR in .the naming of o ki 
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/ufinCawelti is one of the few literaiy critics to 
tore made headway with popular fiction. Not, 
ouemust add, that ninny of his profession have 
bothered. The problems that bestsellers, pulp 
uid genre pose for the academic investigator 
jk rarely confronted. Tn the first instance, 
iitie is so much of the stuff. Second, it is so 
ephemeral, flashing into oblivion ns fast as 
newsprint or TV sitcom. And most of it is, by 
iODventional literary standards, appallingly 
bid. affronting the trained critic's Arnoldian 
predilection for the good and the canonically 
frugal. 

None the less, like some garbage Everest, 
pjpular fiction is there and growing more 
nountainous by the year. Cawelti's approach, 
a displayed in Six Gun Mystique (1970) and 
Adventure, Mystery and Romance (1975), is to 
extract a relatively small number of basic “for- 
mulas", or archetypes. In The Spy Story, the 
governing formuln is identified as “clandes- 
linity". Thisdandestinity progresses through a 
typical cycle of which the first phase is the 
individual or group conceiving a purpose which 
requires normal law and morality to be over- 
ridden, on the “007, licensed to kill" principle. 
Tbc second phase is the formation of a secret 
organization (like the “Circus", “Firm" or 
“Company") which becomes a microcosniic 
“clandestine world”. And the third phase is the 
individual's alienation not just from society at 
large, but from even his clandestine bureau- 
cracy, at which point "he signals his complete 
isolation by becoming a double agent", clan- 
i ! destine within clandestinity. This “archetypal 
paUcitf' is manifest, the authors claim, “in the 
lives o( the most legendary of historical spies 
and in the adventures of the most popular se- 
cret agents of fiction". 

r - J 1 to* Ie rel of specific narrative, Cowelti 
i " ab,lu ? l| y dismantles popular fiction into an 
. ensemble of recurrent components. The Spy 
i - i10 ^! offers a characteristic naming of parts 
in il ? ^ird chapter: “CHASE and 
tVAS/ON are the spy thriller's stock-in-trade . 

TPDD fl /5 ent '■ caught (CAPTURE), then IN- 
K ROGATION will probably ensue, and 
most TORTURE (in recent years the 
■ J*! ' s J ikfi] y to be given a truth-revealing 
8) and shortly the agent will be obliged to 
SJ^NARROW ESCAPE. Then he will 
Z w V? Thirty pages of this typo- 
s^pnical bellowing is wearing. But Cawelti's 
onuzation by formula and component part 
Aiu S P mwlof Popotor fiction into manage- 

y «y heaps. Hence the longest single sec- 
this study Is its "Appendix: Motif and 
ipe Index of the Spy Story". Here, (ike Bit- 
norse, the whole diverse matter of the spy 
rj, " r eatl y broken down into five plot types, 
im-b fbaracteristic episodes and four- 

■iS'ih mi “ l,S P erson ® e - 

crt0 ‘ Pawelti's expositions have tended 

* judgments and to be taxonomic. 


From its earliest evolution the fiction of 
espionage has served as the receptacle of race 
hatred and nationalist excess. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim's “Israelitish” and mysterious Mr 
Sabin (who wants to set England at war with 
Germany to restore the monarchy to France) 
leads to Buchan's Thirty-Nine Steps, with its 
wisdom, given by Scudder in the first chapter, 
that: “The Jew is everywhere but you have to 
go downstairs to Find him." Look for the “real 
boss", Scudder tells a wholly receptive Han- 
nay, and "ten to one you are brought up against 
a little white-faced Jew in a bath-chair with an 
eye like a rattlesnake. Yes, sir, he is the man 
who is ruling the world just now." Writing after 
the Holocaust, Ian Fleming was obliged to be 
more careful. But a little speculation about the 
genealogies of conventional arch villainy will 
suggest the racial antecedents of the stateless 
Blofeid and Auric Goldfinger. The automatic 
Himmleresque prejudices of spy fiction are 
clear enough in the initial briefing session of 
Live and Let Die (1954) in which “M" tells a 
surprised 007 that his current American oppo- 
nent, “Mr Big", is black: 

“1 don’t think I've ever heard of a grant Negro cri- 
minal bcFore", said Bond. “Chinamen, of course, the 
men behind the opium trade. There've been some 
big time Jnps mostly In pearls and drugs." 

“Our man's n bit of an exception", said M. “He’s 
not pure Negro. Born in Haiti. Good dose of French 
blood." 

As this exchange indicates, anti-orientalism 
is as rabidly entrenched in the heart of spy 
fiction as antisemitism. A revealingly naive in- 
stance is found in M. P. ShieFs Edwardian 
bestseller. The Yellow Danger (1898). This 
epic invasion fantasy . features a half-caste 
Chinese-Japanese. villain, Yen How, who sin- 
gle-handedly provokes a global race war In 
order to enjoy the white body of a Fulham 
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of the'gcnrc has consistently portrayed espion- 
age as good healthy fun, a great game. It is not 
accidental that before his adventures, Bund 
typically tones himself up at a health farm. The 
English secret agent (never spy in Fleming’s 
hooks) is wholesome. And even in le Carte's 
anti romances Lcamas's see dines* is a carefully 
staged act, as the luckless convict who tries to 
crowd him in the prison flower garden finds 
out. Nor would it do for Smiley or **M" to have 
an unhealthy tustc for guy rough trade, like 
their alleged original Sir Maurice Oldfield, 
in other ways, spy fiction upholds and bur- 
nishes the myths on which secret services 
thrive. One such is the historically untenable 
view that ruthless single individuals can and 
often do alter (he course of world history. 
These villains arc necessarily oppose il by 
equally lone patriots, in n never-ending secret 
'war to preserve civilization from ever- the aton- 
ing doom. This mauictiaeanism is the essential 
element of Ken Follett's immensely successful 
thrillers. In The Eye of the Needle, the spy at 
the centre of the narrative is conceived as “a 
tall handsome German aristocrat of extraor- 
dinary intelligence codcmimcd Needle, Eng- 
land's most dangerous enemy. He knew the 
secret that could win the war for Hitler." As 
Phillip Knightlcy argues in The Second Oldest 
Profession, Hitler knew the secret (Overlord J 
that could have won the war for Hitler , hut was 
too dumb to act on the knowledge. Moreover. 
one agent's information would never have 
been believed without confirmation. And far 
from being German aristocrats of extraordin- 
ary intelligence, (he Abwehr's agents in Eng- 
land were a pathetic hunch of frauds, confi- 
dence tricksters and clowns. 

The problems which a public uccustomcd to 
a diet of fictional espionage has when con- 
fronted with the real thing were comically evi- 
dent in the Walker case in the United States. 
Had the “traitors" been u Rosenberg-like Jew- 
ish couple of pink intellectual pedigree, re- 
actions would have been automatic enough. 
Instead, the Walkers were a family of impecc- 
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Spy fiction is nowadays more guarded in its 
n to Uy but a" racial reference than Shiel and Buchan were 
chronicle of • obliged to be. Bui It continues to da espion- 
^’ 'effectively age's PR work, jolting it look good in much 


ably dull middle-class origins who prayed 
together, stayed together, lied together and 
spied together, instead of passing key cryptog- 
raphic navy codes across to the enemy in mic- 
roilur or via short-wave radio transmissions 
they bunded over sucks oF indiscriminately 
xeroxed documents. Their motives were not 
ideological, hut simple appetite for quite mod- 
est sums of cash wjih which to buy consumer 
durables. At the same time, ihe American pub- 
lic learned that another spy. the FBI agent 
Ronald Miller, was prepared to sell his agen- 
cy’s most valuable secrets for a Burberry rain- 
coat. There was no way this could be made 
sense of by sensibilities trained on Ludlum, le 
Carte and Fleming. 

ft would be refreshing to suy (he hard things 
ubout spy stories that Orwell said about No 
Orchids for Miss Blandish , namely that some 
fiction is simply bad for a country's health. Not 
that one would ban it (even though book-burn- 
ing looks like making something of a comeback 
in Britain). To nrgiie for the suppression of spy 
literature because (one suspects) it lefts lies 
about an unpleasnnt and dark arm of govern- 
ment would he ns Cnmne-iike us controlling 
Mills nnd Boon for propagating romanticized 
images of doctor-nurse relations. But there is a 
difference. Any adult can see what really goes 
on in hospitals. Wc do not know nnd apparent- 
ly will never be allowed to know what goes on 
in MI5 and MI6. Consequently. British spy 
fiction is arrested in that state of juvenile “in- 
nocence" that characterized science fiction 
when “science" believed there were canals nnd 
little green men on Mnrs. Graham Greene pre- 
faced his lavishty praised The Hitman Factor 
with the warning disclaimer: “A novel based 
on life in any Secret Service must necessnrily 
contain n large element of fantasy for a realistic 
description would almost certainly infringe 
some clause or other in same Official Secrets 
Act." For us long ns that “necessity" holds, spy 
stories will be trapped in the condition uf ro- 
mance, however realistic their superficial pre- 
tensions. 
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